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“There is no life of a man, faithfully recorded, but is a heroic 
poem of a sort, rhymed or unrhymed.” 
CARLYLE. 


FOREWORD 


ink LIFE of the distant past must often be pieced together 

from fragmentary archeological evidence. In such a narra- 
tive the imagination of the writer is allowed full sway. More 
fortunate is the one who chronicles the lives of those who left 
behind them many concrete evidences and documents. From 
such materials it is possible for, the patient scholar to present 
the life stories of those who in their days were men. By allow- 
ing the source materials to speak for themselves, the author has 
presented in this volume not only a continuous narrative but 
also hitherto unpublished historical data of vital concern to all 
who are interested in the early history of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church. 

It is the purpose of the Augustana Historical Society to gather, 
preserve and interpret source materials left by the founding 
fathers of the Augustana Lutheran Church. In the fulfillment 
of its purpose these biographical studies are herewith presented. 


HARRY S. B. JOHNSON, President 
Augustana Historical Society 


Augustana College 
Rock Island, Illinois 
October 20, 1955 


“Old events have modern meanings; only that survives of past 
history which finds kindred in all hearts and minds.” 
LOWELL. 


INTRODUCTION 


[ has been said that history is the “prolonged shadow of its 
great men.” Or, as someone else has said, “I do not know 
many living people, but would feel at home in any cemetery”; 
which is only another way of saying that ‘‘a man who does not 
know what has been thought by those who went before him, is 
sure to set an undue value on his own ideas. Those who do not 
know the past are bound to repeat its errors.’’* 


This is quite pertinent with respect to the history of our own 
Church, especially as we are approaching the century mark of 
its organization. History is more than facts and events. Its 
warp and woof are formed of human individuals. While leaders 
direct and guide the course of events, they at the same time 
reflect the thoughts and trends of the group. A mountain top 
must rest on a supporting base. Hence the value of biographies 
of outstanding leaders. A number of such biographies have al- 
ready been written. More ought to be written. 

The present volume seeks to set forth the life and labors of 
two outstanding presidents of the Augustana Church, Doctors 
P. J. Sward and L. A. Johnston. The author wishes to acknowl- 
edge the fine co-operation of Col. E. M. P. Sward in supply- 
ing valuable original source material regarding his father, Dr. 
Sward. With reference to Dr. Johnston, his son-in-law, Mr. Mar- 
tin Anderson, and a grandson, Mr. Willard Anderson, have sup- 
plied valuable information. Besides official reports and news- 
paper files, material in the archives has been examined and 
used. The author has translated letters and documents from 
the original Swedish in order to make the story more personal, 
authentic and factual. Notes and references have been ap- 
pended to indicate sources. 

OscaR N. OLSON 
Director, Historical Research 


Augustana Lutheran Church 
September 1955. 


* (Quoted in The Christian Century, August 24, 1955.) 


“Remember your leaders, those who spoke to you the word of 
God; consider the outcome of their life, and imitate their faith.” 
Hebrews 13:7 
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1845-1901 


PER JOHAN SWARD 


Per Rohan Sward 


MISSIONARY, PASTOR 
AND CHURCHMAN 


“All history resolves itself very easily into the biography of 
a few stout and earnest persons.” 
EMERSON. 


Per Johan Sward 


Among the leaders of the Augustana Church few, if any, 
had a more varied career than Per Johan Swdrd. In the course 
of his labors as missionary, pastor, professor and churchman 
he had a variety of experiences in many parts of the world. 


Per Johan Swdrd was born April 1, 1845, in the parish of 
Styra, Ostergétland, Sweden, the second of five children. His 
father was Corporal Anders Johan Swdrd, from whom Per in- 
herited a large and rugged constitution, a vigorous mind and 
jovial temperament. His mother was Helena Kristina Persson 
of whom little is known. A younger brother, Svante Gustaf, 
entered the ministry in Sweden and served with distinction. He 
became a member of the governing board of the Evangelical 
Fatherland Foundation. 


Little is known of the home. A soldier’s home in those days 
was generally poor, especially one with several children. While 
Sward has left no record of the religious life of the home one 
may assume that it was conventional, but probably influenced 
by the growing evangelical movement of the time. Sward re- 
ceived a rudimentary education in the public school and in the 
work and play among the boys of his age. The confirmation in- 
struction brought him to a conscious personal faith which re- 
sulted later in a definite commitment to Christ and a desire to 
dedicate his life to his Savior as a missionary or pastor. Whether 
this commitment was a gradual development or due to some 
specific experience we are not told. 


He was not financially able to take a university course of 
study, but enrolled in 1863 at the Mission School at Johanne- 
lund, Stockholm, established by the Evangelical Fatherland 
Foundation. The E. F. F. had been formed in 1856 on the initia- 
tive of Pastor H. J. Lundborg, who had been influenced by 
what he had seen of the Free Church of Scotland. A number 
of other leaders in the evangelical movement associated them- 
selves with him, C. O. Rosenius, B. Wadstr6m and other 
prominent pastors and laymen. While its immediate aim was 
to promote Inner Missions, the spreading of Christian litera- 
ture and sending out colporteurs, it placed Foreign Missions 
also on its program in 1861 and established a school at Johanne- 
lund, Stockholm, in 1868. 
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This institution offered Sward the desired opportunity for 
study. He enrolled in 1863, one of the first students at the 
School. Professor Waldemar Rudin, a man of acknowledged 
scholarship and piety, had been elected principal of the School. 

Dr. S. P. A. Lindahl, an intimate friend of Sward, quotes 
Swird as saying: “The profane studies bored me, but since I 
had to study them, I tackled them with all my might.” Of the 
theological studies he at first found exegesis uninteresting, but 
at Rudin’s strong insistence he studied F. B. Meyer’s Commen- 
taries, which study, Swird admitted, “. . . was of the greatest 
benefit to me, since it taught me to go deeper into the text 
than on the surface.’”! The foundation thus laid is revealed 
later in his preaching, which we may characterize as Biblical 
and expository. 

Before selecting a missionary field of its own the E. F. F. 
contributed to existing missionary societies. It also gave aid 
to ‘a missionary of the Augustana Synod in New York as well 
as a Waldensian Mission in Italy.”? Eventually the Foundation 
was led to select East Africa as its mission field, especially 
among the Galla tribes. One of the earliest missionaries on 
this field was C. F. Johansson,? who because of ill health was 
transferred in 1873 as Seamen’s Missionary in Boston, U.S. A,, 
and later joined the Augustana Synod. 

While a student at Johannelund, Sward was deeply influenced 
by Waldemar Rudin. Rudin was of a mystical temperament, 
warm piety and at this time influenced by ethical interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel as represented by J. Th. Beck of Tiibingen. 
B. Wadstrém states that “Rudin showed a leaning toward Cath- 
olic mysticism.” He also states that while the Lutheran Con-— 
fessions teach justification by faith propter Christum Beck held 
that man is justified propter fidem per Christum, thus attach- 
ing a human merit to faith as a ground of Justification. This 
position seemed to many to come close to the views advanced 
by P. P. Waldenstrém, which were already beginning to dis- 
turb the church, threatening a split in the Evangelical ranks. 
C. O. Rosenius, who had exercised a moderating influence died 
February 24, 1868, and Waldenstrém succeeded him as editor of 
the paper Pietisten. In their conservatism and strict adherence 
to the Lutheran confessions members of E. F. F. were dis- 
turbed by Rudin’s views. While Rudin was not judged “unortho- 
dox,” he nevertheless felt constrained under pressure to resign 
from his position at the institution in 1869. The action of the 
E. F. F. in this matter was by many regretted and widened the 
rift in the ranks of the evangelical movement. Dr. David Nyvall 
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claims that this action was partly responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the Swedish Mission Covenant and caused many to fol- 
low Waldenstrom.® 


Sward, who greatly admired Rudin, had defended him in 
this crisis, a fact which later played a part in his career. It is 
generally assumed that the mystic element in Sward’s preach- 
ing was an inheritance from Rudin. 


It had been Swird’s desire to serve as a missionary on the 
newly opened field in East Africa. However, when he pre- 
sented himself on August 26, 1868, for the usual examination, 
his ordination was deferred on the ground of unspecified objec- 
tions from the board of the E. F. F. The objections related to 
Swiard’s outspoken defense of Professor Rudin. The matter was, 
however, later cleared up and on May 18, 1869, Sward passed 
the examination with an “Approbatur” and was duly ordained 
by Bishop E. G. Bring in the cathedral of Linképing, May 20, 
1869, to serve as curate in the parish of Swanhals and Kumla. 
It is quite possible that Bishop Bring, who represented a high 
church and orthodox position, may have entertained some doubts 
about Swird’s views and therefore hesitated to approve of his 
going to a foreign field. This turn of events was naturally a 
disappointment for Swird, who had hoped to go to the newly 
opened mission field in Africa. 


At this time the question of beginning mission work among 
seamen in foreign ports was discussed. In August, 1869, the 
E. F. F. decided to undertake such a mission and that only or- 
dained pastors should be called for this service. Due to the 
opening of the Suez Canal, shipping in the Mediterranean greatly 
increased. Many Scandinavian ships visited the ports of Alex- 
andria and Constantinople (Istanbul). Hence it was decided to 
establish missions at these ports. On November 14, 1869, P. J. 
Swird was called to serve as seamen’s missionary at Constanti- 
nople, the first Swedish seamen’s mission station. The call im- 
plied that the pastor was not only to serve Scandinavian sea- 
men, but also to act as chaplain at the Scandinavian embassy 
in Constantinople and to reach out as far as possible with the 
Christian message to the mixed population of that ancient city. 


The appointment presented a great challenge and Sward ac- 
cepted it as a call from God. Here was an opportunity of pio- 
neering in an important work among a class of people that 
were exposed in an exceptional degree to both physical and 
moral dangers and for whom the Church up to this time had 

more practically nothing. 
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After necessary preparations Sward set out on his journey © 
to his new field. Constantinople was a meeting place of two 
continents. Here people of many nations were mixed, Euro- 
peans and Asiatics, devotees of many religious creeds, Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans and Jews; Roman Catholics and Orthodox; 
Protestants of various denominations. In its harbor flew flags 
of many nations and in its narrow streets was heard a babel of 
many tongues. 

In his report to the E. F. F., Swiard describes his impression 
as on December 11, 1869, he passed through the Dardanelles in 
the light of the morning sun and had the first view of this 
fascinating city, half oriental, half European. After landing 
he passed through narrow streets, no wider than alleys, filled 
with a motley crowd of strange people. At the Swedish lega- 
tion he was cordially received. It was difficult to find lodging, 
but he finally found a room in the house of a woman who 
spoke only Italian and Greek, “who does not understand me 
nor I her,” he comments in his diary. He was glad, however, 
to have a roof over his head, but the room was so unclean that 
he soon looked for a better place. Sward was unmarried and 
made the best of the situation. 

Many Scandinavian ships visited Constantinople at this time. 
These were anchored mostly far out in the bay. The sailors 
on shore were found in all kinds of places and dens of vice; 
many were found in the hospitals, maintained by various na- 
tions or religious groups. Swdard’s first duty was to visit a 
Swede and a Finn at a German hospital; he later visited the 
English hospital where he found four Norwegians and a Dane. 
There were many human wrecks but also some who cherished 
their Bibles and were glad for the visit by the missionary. 

In the midst of the general squalor there were some bright 
spots. Such was the Christmas Eve celebration in 1870 at the 
German Hospital, arranged by the kind deaconesses in charge. 
There was a Christmas tree, singing of carols, reading of the 
Christmas story, refreshments and gifts and New Testaments 
for all. It brought memories of home and tears moistened the 
weatherbeaten faces of many a prodigal in this far country. 

Connected with the Swedish embassy was a small chapel that 
had been unused for many years. This was repaired and here 
Sward conducted services. There were plenty of Swedish and 
Norwegian hymnbooks, but he had difficulty in instructing an 
organist, who knew only French and Italian, in playing the 
Swedish hymns and liturgy on the squeaky organ. These serv- 
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ices were also attended by the Swedish-Norwegian minister and 
his family with whom Swird often had dinner and spent the 
day. 

Sward was often called upon to conduct services for the Ger- 
mans in their own language. They had a fairly large congre- 
gation in the city. He also held services on board ships. As the 
ships were anchored on the roadstead, often far out in the har- 
bor, they could be reached only with considerable difficulty. 
The trip was made in rowboats and the Turkish oarsmen de- 
manded exorbitant fares to make the trip. In high sea or storm 
the journey was rough and dangerous. Sometimes it was neces- 
sary for Sward to remain over night on board the ship. The 
captains were usually friendly and some were devout Christians. 


Like wreckage cast upon the shores of many seas, so Swird 
found many human wrecks in this old city. In his diaries are 
found interesting and pathetic stories of sordid lives and hu- 
man failures, but also pictures of repentant sinners and true 
children of God. To each according to their needs Sward ap- 
plied the Word of God, the judgment over sin and the comforts 
of the Gospel. Sward had many harrowing experiences, but dis- 
played remarkable courage in the face of danger. After some 
such experiences in the quarters frequented by sailors, he was 
accompanied by bodyguards from the Swedish embassy. 

Detailed reports were sent to the E. F. F. in Stockholm and 
published in their periodicals from which portions were also 
printed in Augustana och Missioniren.® 

Not used to the climate of the Turkish city, Sward suffered 
a sunstroke, from which he never fully recovered. For the sake 
of his health he visited Egypt and the Holy Land in 1871. From 
this trip he received many lasting impressions and valuable in- 
formation. 

In 1872 Swird made an important visit to Sweden, arriving 
in Stockholm June 9. The purpose of the visit was twofold, to 
report in person on his mission and to take unto himself a wife 
as a partner in his work. Speaking before the annual assembly 
of the E. F. F. Sward commented on his work as follows: ‘‘The 
harbor at Constantinople is different from most of the har- 
bors of the world. It stretches from the Sea of Marmara to 
the Black Sea. The ships are scattered so that it is difficult 
to find on which ships there are Scandinavian seamen. On the 
whole, however, I have found this mission to be a blessed work, 
which should be continued, even if it does not show striking re- 
sults, because sailors are exposed to the greatest temptations; 
but even if only one sailor is rescued from the evil way into 
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which he has been led, it is a great gain. More than one, who | 
has thus been saved, has written grateful letters to me.”’ 

The most important part of this visit was his marriage. To 
live alone in the strange city of Constantinople was becoming 
more and more difficult. He needed a home. Under what cir- | 
cumstances he had made the acquaintance of Selma Maria Ther- _ 
menius we are not told. She was the daughter of Johan Ther- 
menius and his wife Eva Sofia Akerberg. She was born in — 
Eskilstuna, May 27, 1846, where her father owned a manu- 
facturing establishment. He was a scion of a long line of 
clergymen. 

Selma received a good education and graduated from a 
teachers’ seminary in Stockholm. She served some years as a 
public school teacher in Ovansj6 parish, Ostergétland. She had 
considerable talent both as a speaker and writer. She was mar- 
ried to Swiard on June 27, 1872. It must have required faith 
and courage as well as love to accept the lot of a missionary’s 
wife in a city like Constantinople. 

After spending a few weeks in Sweden SwAard with his bride 
returned to Constantinople by way of Odessa and the Black Sea, 
arriving September 5. The reception was not very inviting, for 
Sward notes in his diary, ‘““‘We made our entrance into my new 
home, where everything, however, looked anything but home- 
like.” 

Sward resumed his duties as missionary with its daily human 
problems and religious services. However humble their home 
may have been, it was nevertheless a haven of rest in this exotic 
city. An event is recorded under the date of April 2, 1873, 
which must have seemed as a ray of joy, even though the 
record is quite matter of fact. The notation reads, “My wife 
gave birth to a boy at a quarter past three A.M.” The event 
took place only a few days before Palm Sunday and Holy Week. 
Another important event is recorded on June 18: “Today I bap- 
tized my little boy, when he received the name Ernest Joel Con- 
stantine. Madame L. Ehrenhoff, Mr. & Mrs. Beffen, Mrs. 
Heidenstam and Miss Wahlstrém were sponsors.” Judging from 
the names it must have been a very dignified occasion. 

With July 8, 1873, the diary ends. By this time the num- 
ber of Scandinavian ships in the Constantinople harbor had 
greatly diminished. There were Sundays when services in the 
chapel were cancelled for lack of worshipers. Lack of funds 
and Sw4rd’s health caused E. F. F. seriously to consider dis- 


continuing the mission. In the meantime events pointed in ans 
other direction for Swiird’s activities, 


GERMAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
in which the Bethlehem Lutheran Congregation was organized 
April 15, 1874 


OLD BETHLEHEM CHURCH, 
bought from the Presbyterian Church January 19, 1882, cost $7,000 
In this church Upsala College was begun Oct. 3, 1893 
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At the meeting of the E. F. F. in 1872, previously referred 


to, there was present a Pastor Axel Waetter, who had just re- 
turned from New York, where he served as pastor of the Swed- 


ish Lutheran Gustavus Adolphus Church. In an address he 
referred to the need of missionary work among the many sea- 
_ men that annually visited that gate to the New World. 


-In the same year the Augustana Synod passed the following 
resolution: “That the Mission Board petition the Seamen’s Mis- 


sion in Sweden for co-operation and help in giving spiritual 


eare to the hundreds of Swedish seamen that annually visit 
American ports, especially New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia.”’® 

On his visit in Sweden in 1870 Hasselquist had learned of 


Pp. J. Sward and his work in Constantinople. His reports to the 


_E. F. F. were published by Hasselquist in Augustana och Mis- 


siondren. 
In 1873 the Synod requested the president to call Sward to 


_ take over the work in Boston, the call to be issued by the Mis- 


sion Board. On July 12, 1873, Dr. Hasselquist wrote a personal 


_ letter to Sward urging him to come to America. “It is wrong,” 


he wrote, “to keep a man in Constantinople without anything 
particular to do while thousands of our countrymen in this coun- 


_ try are hungering for God’s Word. Even Christians in Sweden 
_ have the wrong idea that nothing should be done for the immi- 


grants in America in order not to encourage emigration. In the 


| E. F. F. we have friends, but even there are men who share 
| the spirit above referred to. For that reason I do not know 
_ what the Foundation will decide. But what is certain is that 
_ you, brother Sward, are needed here and will be received with 


open arms.’’”® 


In view of the changed condition in Constantinople and in 


response to the urgent request of the Augustana Synod the 
_E. F. F. decided to open a mission in America in 1873. Sward 
was assigned to Brooklyn, N. Y., and C. F. Johansson, a theo- 


logical candidate, who had served as a missionary in Hast 
Africa, was assigned to Boston. 
On August 28, 1873, Hasselquist wrote to Pastor Jonas Aus- 


lund: “You will be pleased to know that missionary Johansson 
has been sent by the E. F. F. as seamen’s missionary in Boston 
and P. J. Swird to labor in the same capacity in New York. I 


received a letter from him yesterday in which he writes he in- 
tends to travel in company with Erland Carlsson, who leaves 
Sweden tomorrow.’° 

Dr. Carlsson had spent some time in Sweden in 1873 in an 
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effort to raise money for the rebuilding of his church in Chi- | 
cago, which had been destroyed in the Great Fire of 1871. That | 


Carlsson during the trip acquainted Sw&rd with the character 
and needs of the Augustana Synod may be taken for granted. 
The New York Conference greeted the two Swedish mission- 
aries most cordially and expressed “gratitude to the E. F. F. 


for this recognition in Sweden of the spiritual needs of their 


countrymen in America.”"? In 1874 the Mission Board of the 
Synod reported that “the E. F. F. in Stockholm on the urgent 


plea of the Central Mission Board has kindly sent Pastor P. J. 
Swaird, formerly missionary in Constantinople, to serve as sea- 
men’s missionary in New York and candidate C. F. Johansson > 


to serve in Boston.”!? In Augustana the same year appears the H 
statement: “In Brooklyn Pastor Swird is located since last year. © 


The directors (EFF) hope soon to be able to send a new mis- 


sionary to Constantinople.’ 


SWARD IN AMERICA 


To present a picture of Sward’s activities in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
it will be necessary to relate some details of the early history | 
of Swedish Lutheranism in the New York metropolitan area. As 
a port of entry to America Swedes were found in New York | 
at an early date. The earliest religious activities among them > 
were conducted by Peter Bergar, an old sailor who came about | 


1832. Converted in 1844 he felt called to carry on missionary | 
work among his countrymen. He was followed by Olof G. Hed- 


strém, who came to New York in 1826. Having joined the 


Methodist Church he began missionary work among the Scan- | 


dinavians in 1845. This mission was centered in the famous 
Bethel Ship. Both L. P. Esbjérn and T. N. Hasselquist had 


visited New York in the fifties and preached to large groups | 


of Swedes. 


Efforts to organize a congregation were made by a G. Pehr- 
son, who had been ordained by the General Synod. His ef- | 
forts met with no success. In 1862 Hasselquist urged strongly 
the calling of a missionary for New York. Rev. O. C. T. An- 
drén, then in Sweden, was called but declined the call.* The - 


kK. F. F. promised financial support for the work as soon as a 
missionary could be stationed there. The scarcity of pastors and 
the Civil War, then raging, made it difficult to find a pastor 
for the place. Not until September 28, 1865, was the Gustavus 
Adolphus Congregation in New York organized by A. Andreen 
and Erland Carlsson. The congregation was served temporarily 
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for some months by Andreen.’® Failing to receive a pastor from 
the Augustana Synod the congregation placed itself under the 
jurisdiction of the Church of Sweden. 

A pastor named Kar! Karlén came in 1867. He showed lean- 
ings toward Catholicism and was in this respect unacceptable 
and was soon dismissed by the congregation. In 1868 Pastor 
Axel Waetter came. He did not join the Augustana Synod; the 
congregation now joined the New York ministerium. Waetter 
left in 1872, and J. G. Princell was called. He had been a stu- 
dent at the Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary and was ordained 
by the Pennsylvania Ministerium in 1872. He was received into 
the Augustana Synod in 1873. In 1875 the Gustavus Adolphus 
Church was again received into the Augustana Synod on condi- 
tion that it amend its constitution to harmonize with that of 
the Synod. Harmony, however, did not last long for in 1879 
Princell was suspended by the Synod on doctrinal grounds.'* A 
small group of church members followed him and started a con- 
gregation called Bethesda. 

At the request of some members Princell had held services in 
Brooklyn in 1873, but soon discontinued them. When Pastor 
Sward arrived in 1873 as a seamen’s missionary, this group ad- 
dressed a letter to E. F. F. in Stockholm asking the privilege 
of having Sward serve them. To this the E. F. F. responded by 
a resolution on January 22, 1874, that “Swiard be permitted to 
serve this mission on condition that they contribute to his sal- 
ary.” The letter was signed by A. B. Beskow. The group voted 
to contribute $400 for Swird’s services 1874-75. Services were 
held in a German Lutheran Church. 

There was much confusion among the Swedes in Brooklyn 
during these years. Before a mission had been established by 


| the G. A. Church, another group under the leadership of Peter 


Johan Kiillstr6m* had met on March 26, 1870, and organized 
“The Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Mission Church,” adopting 
the Confession of the General Synod of the Lutheran Church 
in America. This was part of an effort by the General Synod 
to organize the Swedes into a new Conference after the separa- 
tion of the Scandinavians from that body in 1860 and the or- 


_ ganization of the Augustana Synod. Kallstrém was chosen as 
_ pastor of the new congregation and was ordained October 30, 
_ 1871, in Germantown by the General Synod as a member of the 


* Kdllstrom, P. J.. was born September 8, 1836, in the parish of Ljung, 
Ostergétland, Sweden. He came to America in 1868. He was ordained in 
Germantown, Penna., October 30, 1871, by the General Synod and was a 
member of the Lutheran Ansgar Synod. He joined the Augustana Synod in 


_ 1882; died in Chicago, IIll., April 30, 1917.17 
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“Owedish Evangelical Lutheran Ansgar Synod,” an organization 
started by Pastor Carl Andersen and affiliated with the General 
Synod. Part of Kallstrém’s salary was paid by the General 
Synod. The congregation also seems to have had some connec- 
tion with the E. F. F. in Stockholm. 


Killstro6m had come from Sweden in 1868 and had been in- 
fluenced by the free church movement represented by P. P. Wal- 
denstrém. Hence he did not join the Augustana Synod. He was 
a rather pronounced individualist, a man of order, a preacher 
whose sermons were characterized by clarity rather than 
warmth."® 

When Sward began to serve the G. A. Mission group in 
Brooklyn K§allstrém and his followers submitted a sharp pro- 
test to the E. F. F., Feb. 10, 1874, stating among other things: 
“We were glad when we learned that the E. F. F. had sent a 
seamen’s missionary to New York. But Pastor P. J. Swird, in- 
stead of taking up mission work among the seamen, seems to 
make it his business to intrude upon and if possible to destroy 
the existing Swedish Lutheran Church in this place, which we, 
by the grace of God, and much labor and sacrifice have main- 
tained for four years, a procedure over which we express both 
surprise and indignation.”’ This protest was, of course, dictated 
by Kallstrém. This action was naturally disconcerting to the 
K. F. F., who did not know the real situation. In a letter to E. 
Norelius, July 2, 1875, Pastor E. N. Joérlander, an Augustana 
pastor, who at that time was in Sweden, wrote relative to this — 
matter: “A strange situation exists with regard to Sward’s and 
Johansson’s stay in America. Some members of the board (of 
the E. F. F.) wish to recall them, especially Swird. If this is 
due to an unfavorable attitude toward the Augustana Synod, I 
do not want to judge. Last winter a man came, who I believe - 
was a deacon in K@listrém’s congregation in Brooklyn. This 
man told Lindberg, a member of the board, that the need of 
pastors in New York and Brooklyn has been filled so that 
Sward is not needed. He only splits the congregation already 
existing in Brooklyn. This statement almost caused the recall 
of Sward. Some members of the board, however, were in favor 
of his remaining there. I spoke to Lindberg, who did not think 
kindly of us out there. This arose from the fact that when 
Sward was to be transferred to Boston, Dr. Erland Carlsson 
had stated that the people in Boston were satisfied with Jo- 
hansson, although he was not yet ordained. I will try to find 
out the reasons for the change of places for Swird and Johans- 
son.” A copy of Kallstrém’s letter was sent by the E. F. F. to 
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Sward with a request that he present an explanation of the 
whole situation. “We are convinced,” wrote K. W. Almquist, 
secretary of the mission institute, “that after such an explana- 
tion the matter will appear in a quite different light than as 
presented by Kallstrém.’’’® In the same letter Almquist writes, 
“The American community, with respect to both political and 
religious conditions, rests on a different foundation than the 
European. It requires a special natural temperament as well as 
special grace to adjust oneself to these new conditions. It was 
because we believed you possessed the former that we sent 
you to New York; may the Lord also give you the latter.” There 
was also added a mild suggestion, “May you especially be given 
wisdom in dealing with the difficulty confronting you in rela- 
tion to Pastor Kallstrém, concerning whose character we have 
no way of forming a judgment.” 

The congregation organized by Kallstrom encountered many 
difficulties; the General Synod withdrew its aid and in 1876 
Killstrém gave up the effort; a remnant of the congregation 
merged with another independent group known as the “Swan- 
strém Congregation” and with some members of the Bethesda 
group, organized by Princell. From these groups the Swedish 
Evangelical Pilgrim Congregation of the Mission Covenant was 
organized April 23, 1883.° 


BETHLEHEM CHURCH ORGANIZED 


In the meantime Sward continued to serve both the seamen 
and the Gustavus Adolphus Mission in Brooklyn. This group 
eventually desired to organize themselves into an independent 
congregation. A meeting was held on February 2, 1874, at 
which Sward presided, when the following petition to the G. A. 
Congregation was adopted: At a meeting held January 30, 
1874, by a number of members of Gustavus Adolphus Church 
and other friends in Brooklyn for the organization of the activi- 
ties in Brooklyn, which previously was led by Pastor Princell, 
now taken over by Pastor Swird, serving here under the Evan- 
gelical Fatherland Foundation as Seamen’s and Immigrant Mis- 
sionary, the following resolutions were passed: 


1. To petition the G. A. Congregation in New York to 
authorize members living in Brooklyn to take steps toward 
organizing an independent Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the future. 

2. That a committee, appointed for this purpose, be in 
charge of such funds as may be provided by the committee 
and by monthly contributions, partly for meeting current ex- 
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nses, partly as a fund for an eventual Sw. Evangelical Lu- 

ees ehace of their own in Brooklyn. (Brooklyn, Feb. 2, 
4, ’ 
eT ie petition the G. A. Church replied as follows: 

1. The G. A. Congregation does not feel it can at present 
share in organizing a congregation in Brooklyn. 

2. Regrets to see its members leave the G. A. Church in 
its pressing difficulties for its own existence, but does not 
wish to place any hindrances in the way of action that its 
members deem best for furthering of the Kingdom of God 
among them. 

3. That the G. A. Church deems it best to continue as 
hitherto its mission in Brooklyn, with services twice a week 
or as may best be arranged, and promises that as soon as 
ways may be opened for the independent existence of the two 
congregations, to do all it can for the organization of a con- 
gregation in our neighboring city of Brooklyn. 

4. That if our friends and members in Brooklyn, contrary 
to the expressed wish of this congregation, deem it advisable 
to organize themselves into an independent congregation, the 
two congregations may stand in friendly relations to each 
other and belong to the same Synod. 


New York, February 28, 1874 
Pastor J. G. Princell, Chairman 
H. J. Johansson, Secretary”? 


On April 15, 1874, the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Bethle- 
hem Congregation was organized and Sward continued to serve 
as its pastor while still in the employ of the E. F. F. as sea- 


men’s missionary. The congregation was received into the Au- © 


gustana Synod in 1875 and Sward was accepted as a member of 
the Synod at the same time. The membership of 140 in 1875 
increased steadily. Sward’s records show that in 1875, 33 chil- 
dren were baptized, 37 in 1876. 

But Sward’s position gave him concern. In a letter to Hassel- 
quist, June 7, 1875, he wrote: “In the beginning of March I re- 
ceived a letter from the Executive Board of the E. F. F. in 
Stockholm stating that they were considering discontinuing this 
mission because of lack of funds. I answered immediately ask- 
ing for an early reply, but I am still uncertain about what they 
plan to do. The letter suggests two plans: either that I serve 


as an itinerant preacher in Sweden or be sent to the Galla field 


in East Africa. I have declined the position of itinerant 
preacher, but am willing to go to the foreign field, But as the 
finances of the E. F. Foundation stand at present, the pros- 
pects for opening a new miszion are not good. What the out- 
come of these negotiations will be only the future will show. 
What my ‘friends’ or enemies here in Brooklyn are contemplat- 
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ing to do, I do not know, since I don’t mingle with them. Of 
course, rumors come to me occasionally that they have preached 
funeral sermons over me long ago and many think it strange 
that I am still on my legs and continue with my simple preach- 
ing. Alas, what will the end be of all this sectarian spirit! But 
God is the Judge. I have never interfered with them nor prose- 


_ lyted a single individual among them.”*? He of course, refers to 
_ the Kallstrom group. The Board (E. F. F.) also seemed dissatis- 
fied. “I have often thought,” Swird wrote, “perhaps it would 


be wisest for me to give up everything, since people do not 
seem to tolerate me. But nevertheless the congregation is grow- 
ing and the services are well attended. But I am daily plagued.” 

Since both the Bethlehem congregation and Pastor Swiard had 
joined the Augustana Synod in 1875*%* Hasselquist requested 
that the E. F. F. release Sward for service in the Augustana 
Synod, suggesting the contemplated American Indian Mission 
as a possible field. To this request the E. F. F. answered on 
August 24, 1875, that “they could not agree to have so valu- 


able a man as Swiard leave their service.” The society was in 
a waiting position which “placed Sward in a situation which 
_ did not offer as great an opportunity as a more important place 
_ would. But, we do not know what doors the Lord may open for 


us and for that reason the Board does not wish to let Brother 
Sward go.” The suggestion of a mission among the American 


Indians was given some consideration, but “they wished to re- 
tain Sward as an experienced Seamen’s missionary.” Had the 
_E. F. F. been willing to release Swird he would have accepted 


some call in the West. For the present he continued to serve 
in Brooklyn.”* 

In the meantime Sward had evidently written to the E. F. F. 
suggesting that Baltimore be investigated as a possible field for 
a seamen’s mission, for on January 8, 1877, he wrote to Hassel- 
quist: ‘““At last a letter has been received from the E. F. F. It 
is in line with my suggestion, namely, that I might make a trip 
to Baltimore to investigate whether a mission among the Scan- 
dinavian seamen should be established there. Hence I have now 
orders to undertake this trip. Should I find that a mission 
ought to be established there it is probable that E. F. F. would 
commission me to go there, provided the directors would agree 
to the stipulations I might lay down. I will probably go there 
around February 1, if the Lord gives me health. The Lord help 
me in all things to do His errands.”*> What the “stipulations” 
were he does not say. 

Student E. A. Fogelstr6m had been called to take over the 
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work in Brooklyn, but in a letter to Sward he wrote that “from 
the high hills in Rock Island he had a wide view in all direc- 
tions and saw other places more important than Brooklyn.” 


However, he eventually accepted the call to the Bethlehem | 


Church and Sward felt free to leave. 


SWARD SERVES IN BALTIMORE 
Swird made the trip to Baltimore in February, 1877. The 


result of his investigation he reported on March 17, 1877. | 
Through the Swedish-Norwegian Consulate he learned that over | 
300 Scandinavian ships visited the Baltimore port annually with © 
a combined complement of 3,000 officers and men. The Consul © 
promised his co-operation in establishing a mission. He thought — 
six hundred dollars could be collected among the personnel of | 
the ships besides what others might contribute to the cause. As | 
Fogelstrém had promised to come to Brooklyn Sward felt the — 


way open for him to move to Baltimore. Should the E. F. F. 
approve of the move Sward was to be notified by telegram. 
The authorities gave their approval of the proposed mission 
and on April 5, 1877, Sward arrived in Baltimore. He felt 
quite homeless and lonesome. On April 27, 1877, Sward wrote 
to Hasselquist: “Dear Uncle: Well, I am sitting here alone in 
a strange country again. It is fortunate for me that this is not 
the first time. I have been here since April 5. Have fared so-so 
since then. The greatest difficulty has been to secure tolerable 
living conditions. Since my family is still in Sweden condi- 


tions are quite miserable. Had I taken nothing with me it 


would probably have been better for me to board with some 
American family, for there are few Scandinavians here and no 
one has wanted to receive me. A shipping merchant perhaps 
would, but there are so many people that I have had no quiet- 
ness. Hence I had to rent a little house and live by myself for 
which I pay $15.00 per month—concerning my work I cannot 
Say much yet. Anyone who does not know anything about such 
work would perhaps find much that is new. In a wonderful 
way the Lord has provided that a church was available for 
$50.00 per month. It is a brick church and seats about 200 per- 
sons. We have now decorated it, provided a pulpit, bought a 
good organ, communion set and other articles. A tall flagpole 
has been raised in the front of the church from which the 
union flag—Swedish and Norwegian—is displayed every Sun- 
day in order that the people may find the way to the church. 
This Mission has carried all the expenses so far and I hope it 
will continue to do so. Many have been quite liberal, but no 
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one has given more than $50.00 so far. I have been here three 
Sundays; the last Sunday the church was full. It is quite an 
unusual experience for me to preach to so many men, in Brook- 
lyn it was mostly to women. The resident Scandinavians here 
are few; some say there are about two hundred; but they are 


hard to find.’’6 


‘It appeared from the beginning that the work would be diffi- 


| cult; he would find himself isolated and prevented from attend- 
ing meetings of conference and Synod. Besides the warm climate 


in Baltimore aggravated his ailment in the head so that at 


times he could neither work nor sleep. It became clear that 
he must seek a new field of labor in a cooler and healthier 
climate. The outlook was not bright. While the attendance was 
quite encouraging, ““Not many desire to be converted,’ Swird 


wrote. “But the cause is the Lord’s and my office belongs to 


the Lord. He will in His own time cause some also here to be 
saved, otherwise He would not have sent me here.” While 
_ Sward did not wish to break his connection with E. F. F. with- 
_ out official sanction he was anxious to be released to serve the 
_ Augustana Synod. 


The Synod met in Vasa, Minnesota, in June, 1877. As presi- 
dent of the Synod as well as pastor of the Vasa congregation, 
E. Norelius felt the need of an assistant. While the congrega- 
tion favored the proposal they evidently were not willing to 
assume additional financial burdens. At any rate a call was 
issued to P. J. Sward on July 29, 1877. Sward had officially 
joined the Synod in 1875, which that year met in Vasa, when 
he had become favorably known to the Vasa congregation.*’ The 
following resolutions were passed: 

“A motion was made and carried that Pastor P. J. Sward 
be called as vice-pastor. The following resolution was passed 
with regard to Pastor Swiard’s responsibility as vice-pastor: 
That he have charge of the congregation during the time Pastor 
E. Norelius serves as President of the Synod and that Pastor 
Norelius should not be burdened with any work of the congre- 
gation except such as he willingly offers to assume. Neverthe- 
less, Pastor Norelius, as the congregation’s regular pastor, has 
the privilege of assisting the congregation in its deliberations 
and discussions as he chooses. 

“It was voted that the vice-pastor’s salary be $1,000 a year 
and parsonage. 


P. T. Lundholm, Secretary.’’?® 
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The matter of the responsibility and the salary of the vice- 
pastor was evidently not quite satisfactory to Norelius, for in 
a letter to Hasselquist, December 18, 1877, Norelius wrote: “The 
congregation did not agree to call a helper without responsi- 
bility. They therefore decided to call a vice-pastor who should 
serve as pastor with full responsibility and receive the salary 
and that I, as long as I am in the service of the Synod, be 
pastor of the congregation only in name and receive no salary. 
The congregation called Pastor Sward who has accepted the call 
and is expected any day.’’”® 

It is understandable that these stipulations in the call should 
give Norelius concern, since it left him as pastor “in name 
only” and without salary, except the salary the Synod paid its 
president. 

Swird accepted the call and on August 17, 1877, submitted 
his request to the E. F. F. for release from its service. As 
this required six months, he expected to move to Vasa in Febru- 
ary, 1878. The E. F. F. was reluctant to release him and sug- 
gested instead a six months’ leave of absence, which Sward, 
however rejected. This correspondence caused delay, especially 
as Sward felt that he could not leave the mission in Baltimore 
before the future of the work there had been determined. In 
a lengthy communication to the Swedish society Sward states 
his health required a change to a cooler climate; should his 
health in the future improve, he could again enter the service 
of the mission. But under no circumstances would he advise 
giving up the work that had been started. To do so would be 
“to commit a wrong both before God and our seamen. Here is a 
station in which the seamen themselves have taken a great in- 
terest, not one but many have thanked God that here also a 
mission station has been established where the Word of God 
is preached in the language they can understand. Through their 
contributions the rent has been paid, an organ purchased for 
$200, a couple hundred hymnbooks, communion service, etc. 
Should we close the mission now and all this go to waste? No, 
to do so would cause our seamen to lose confidence in the work 
of the E. F. F., and it would not be easy to reestablish a mis- 
sion here. Now everything is well organized and interest is 
awakened, and it pains me to think of giving up all this.’’?° 

Sward proposed calling his brother from Sweden for a period 
to carry on the work until some one else might take over. The 
use of the church was also involved. It was a question of either 
buying the property or vacating by March 1, 1878. If the au- 
thorities in Sweden would act on Sward’s suggestion or pro- 
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pose a better one he would remain until May 1; if not, he 


would leave for Minnesota by February 1. Swéard closes his 


urgent plea with the words: “The E. F. F. ought not to harbor 
any ill will or bitter feelings toward me, for taking this step. 
I am convinced if any one of the board members were in my 
place, burdened with my present situation, he would act in the 
game manner. May God increase our faith and our obedience 
to Him and His cause.’’*+ 


Writing to E. Norelius on November 24, 1877, Sward pleads 


for patience: “E. F. F. is a Fatherland Foundation and can- 


not be anything else. They cannot understand foreign condi- 


tions nor is it possible for them to have a heart for our people 


in America.” “There is a possibility,” he wrote, “that I may 
come earlier (than May 1, 1878) in case the society should not 
want to continue the station here. The fact is that the chapel 
we now use we can have only through January 1, 1878, when 
we must either buy it or move out.” If the society should not 
send any one, then Sward felt he could leave any time. As the 
society was short on both men and money, the seamen’s mis- 
sion in Baltimore was given up and Sward moved to Vasa, 
Minnesota in February, 1878. The family was also anxious to 
move. The children asked daily, ““When are we going to move 
to Papa’s nya stuga?” 


SWARD AT VASA, MINNESOTA 


It was with a feeling of relief that Swird left Baltimore, 
relief from the warm climate of the South, from the uncer- 
tainty and anxiety concerning the work in Baltimore and his 
relations to the E. F. F. But it was also with a feeling of 
regret that he must leave the mission in Baltimore without any- 
one to carry on the work which he had begun. Perhaps he had 
been too optimistic, too visionary. There was also the interest 
of his growing family to consider. They had been quite un- 
settled. There was a deep significance in the children’s ques- 
tion—“When are we going to move to Papa’s new home (nya 
stuga) ?’ He was happy to enter fully into the service of the 
Augustana Synod, a joy shared by his family. 

The community named Vasa in Goodhue County, Minnesota, 
is located about twelve miles west of Red Wing. The settle- 
ment was founded in 1853 by Hans Mattson, well known in 
the history of Minnesota. The community was named after 
King Gustavus Vasa, of Sweden. On a trip to the settlement 
Pastor Eric Norelius organized a congregation there on Sep- 
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tember 3, 1855, of which he later became the pastor. Norelius 
served this congregation and the one at Red Wing from 1855 
to 1861, after which he served Vasa alone until 1879, when 
Swird became the regular pastor, having served as vice-pastor 
since 1878. 


The contrast between the life in Vasa and Sward’s previous — 


missionary experiences was indeed very great. But the Swards 
fitted well into the new environment. Church life and social 
customs in Vasa were much like those in a rural parish in 
Sweden. The parish was divided into districts (rotar), in which 
family religious examinations (husférhér) were held; baptisms, 
weddings, and holidays were observed according to old Swed- 
ish customs. However, by the time Swird came the settlement 
was already twenty-five years old and had in some respects 
outgrown pioneer conditions. 

Besides the usual pastoral duties Sward also gave much at- 
tention to an orphanage, founded by Norelius. A tragedy 
occurred when on July 2, 1879, a tornado struck the Orphans’ 
Home resulting in the death of five children. The parsonage 
and other houses were also damaged. Eleven people in all were 
killed. It was a sad day when Sward and Norelius officiated 
at a mass funeral amidst universal sorrow. Through the 
generosity of the community and throughout the conference, a 
new home for the children was built. 

Because of his experience and ability Swird took an active 
part in the work of the Conference and the Synod. From 1883 
to 1885 he served as vice-president and in 1887 was chosen 
president of the Minnesota Conference. These were years of 


sharp controversies involving newspapers, land ventures, and 


school questions requiring calm judgment. P. Sjéblom, A. P. 
Montén and H. Stockenstrém played the most important part 
in these affairs, while Swird seems to have occupied a mediat- 
ing position. E. Norelius withdrew for a number of years from 
open activity in the Conference, even remaining away from its 
meetings. The relationship between Sjéblom and Norelius was 
often strained, but Sward maintained a friendly relation to both. 

On September 7, 1885, Swird was called as pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church in St. Paul, Minnesota, to succeed A. P. 
Montén. He accepted the call and arrived in his new pastorate 
in the Spring of 1886. 

This congregation, organized in 1854 by Erland Carlsson, had 
passed through difficult experiences in its early years. Occa- 
sional services were held there by visiting pastors. P. A. Ceder- 
stam served the church some time in 1858; in 1860-61 Norelius 
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served the St. Paul congregation. In 1871 Pastor Auslund was 
called and served until 1877. During his ministry the congre- 
gation grew in doctrinal clarity, religious conservatism, numeri- 
/ cal and material stability. Pastor A. P. Montén served the con- 
gregation from 1877 to 1886. During this period a new church 
was built (1883). Due to Montén’s initiative, steps were taken 
_ that led to the establishment of Bethesda Hospital. While Mon- 
_ tén was involved in a number of controversies, he seems to 
have held the confidence of his congregation. 


During Pastor Sward’s ministry, 1886-1894, the congregation 
_ grew in spiritual maturity and outward expansion in a rapidly 
' increasing population. The demand upon Pastor Swdard in the 
_ affairs of Conference and Synod made the calling of an assist- 
ant necessary. For this position Pastor P. P. Hedenstrém was 
called in 1888.*? 


SWARD CALLED AS PROFESSOR AT AUGUSTANA SEMINARY 


| In 1888 Pastor Sward was called as professor in Augustana 
- Theological Seminary to fill a vacancy caused by the resigna- 
_ tion of Professor O. Olsson. Reluctantly Sward accepted a tem- 
_ porary call when Pastor C. J. Carlson expressed willingness in 
the meantime to serve the congregation in St. Paul. In 1889 
 Sward declined a unanimous call as permanent professor, and 
~ resumed his pastoral work in St. Paul. While Swird did not 
possess wide academic training and teaching experience he was 
- well versed in church history as some of his preserved lectures 
show. He had command of several foreign languages, classic 
and modern, had travelled in the Holy Land and other coun- 
tries. He had an unusual insight into types of personalities 
gained during his work as a missionary in Constantinople, and 
was well grounded in the knowledge of the Bible and Lutheran 
theology. He had gained a good insight into the work of the 
Synod, although critical of some of its practices as appraised 
from the viewpoint of the Church of Sweden. He felt it was 
lacking in authority. 


SwWARD CALLED TO OMAHA 


On September 26, 1893, the Immanuel Lutheran Church in 
Omaha, Nebraska, extended a call to Pastor Sward. He ac- 
cepted the call and entered upon the new field on July 15, 1894. 
It is interesting to note that as Pastor E. A. Fogelstrém had 
succeeded Swird as pastor of the Bethlehem Church in Brook- 


Sees 
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lyn, N. Y., so Sward now became the pastor of the congrega- | 
tion which Fogelstrom had served from 1878 to 1889. But 
Swird’s immediate predecessor was Pastor A. G. Freden, who | 
served from 1889 to 1893. Fogelstrém, who labored to found | 
the Immanuel Hospital and Deaconess Institution, retained mem- 
bership in the Immanuel Church. An unfortunate feud had | 
developed between Fogelstr6m and Freden. The two men dif- 
fered greatly in background, temperament, and personality. The | 
controversy had a detrimental effect on the congregation. Many > 
members withdrew from the church. There were many wounds | 
to heal. Added to this were the effects of the financial panic 
of 1893. “It was fortunate for Immanuel,” wrote Dr. C. F. 
Sandahl, president of the Nebraska Conference, “to have such 
an experienced man as Pastor Sward during these critical times. 
And although the congregation decreased in membership during 
his time it stood the test of these years and was more puri- 
fied, sanctified, and established when he left than when he 
came.’’33 

In 1891 Sward was elected president of the Synod, succeed- 
ing S. P. A. Lindahl. Sward served at that time as pastor in 
St. Paul. Up to this time only one pastor from the Minnesota 
Conference had held this position, namely, Eric Norelius, 1874 
to 1881, while Hasselquist, Jonas Swensson, Erland Carlsson, 
and §S. P. A. Lindahl, who had served as presidents, were from 
Illinois. The Minnesota Conference with such leaders as P. Sjé- 
blom and the men in the Illinois Conference represented two 
divergent views on church polity, centralization and decen- 
tralization. 

The men in Minnesota felt that the men in Illinois exercised — 
too much control. There were some who under the influence of 
P. Sjéblom were ready to vote for separation from the Synod 
to establish a synod of their own, while E. Norelius and his 
followers advocated a more moderate course. Swird seems to | 
have held to a middle of the road policy. As a close friend of — 
Dr. Lindahl and as pastor in Omaha, Swird may be assumed — 
to favor centralization while he also seems to have retained the 
friendship of Sjéblom. His relations with Norelius do not seem _ 
to have been very close. Writing to Rev. Almen, March 29, — 
1897, Sjéblom says, “I have not heard any suggestion that — 
Sward should wish to come back to Vasa; from what I know _ 
it would be the last place to which he would wish to go as long _ 
as N (orelius) lives there.” That the relation between Swiard i 
and Sjéblom remained friendly is seen from a letter by Sjo- — 
blom in 1899 in view of Swiard’s impending move to Sweden. | 


i 
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He writes: “Propose me as your successor in Omaha, so that 
you may know that in a free church they will not call old men. 
You perhaps don’t know that in two places I was proposed as 
a candidate together with a student and I did not get a single 
vote. In a free church you pass the deadline at fifty. No 
brother, I must move about on the outskirts as long as I can 
and then end my days in a poor house, but I do not mourn 
over this .. .”24 One should not take such a statement too 
seriously, but it is in many respects revealing. And in a letter 
April 1, 1901, when Sward had already moved to Sweden, Sjé- 
blom gives vent to his bitter feelings against Norelius, accus- 
ing him of shrewd double dealing and failure to take an open 
stand on moot questions. However, Sward succeeded in steer- 
ing the Synod safely between divergent tendencies. His presi- 
dential reports bear evidence of this. He deals openly with cur- 
rent issues and problems. In 1892 he warns against the 
encroachment of the Roman Church through their parochial 
schools. “If they can only exercise influence over the children 
of the nation,” he states, “the whole country will soon become 
Catholic and laid at the Pope’s feet.” The remedy is to train 
the children in Lutheran doctrine. 

He warns against multiplication of societies within the Church 
as a danger to its unity and its essential mission. He recog- 
nized the evils of secret societies, but advocated education 
against them rather than expulsion from the Church. “The only 


remedy against secret societies is a living Christianity,” he 


urged. The rule against them, as insisted on by the more legal- 
istic, Sward considered a ‘‘dead letter.” He urged the use of 
the English language and English missionary work wherever 


the need arose. In this respect he was more forward looking 
than most pastors with a Swedish background. As a presiding 
officer he did not unfairly force his own opinion, but per- 
mitted free discussion. He was no slave to Robert’s Rules of 
Order, but a sense of humor would often restore calmness in 
heated debates. 


Dr. L. G. Abrahamson makes the following statement about 


Sward as Synodical president: “Dr. Sward was popular as 
_ President of the Synod, not because of any special gifts as a 
- parliamentarian, but because of his lovable and sanctified per- 
sonality. There was something patriarchal in his appearance, 
- something which inspired confidence which more than compen- 
_ sated for any deviation from Robert’s Rules of Order.”* 


: 


| 


Of course, he could not escape criticism. He was accused of 
intrigue and “unholy alliances” with a few ambitious leaders. 
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Perhaps the charges were not entirely unfounded, though Sward 
was probably more a silent observer than an instigator of in- 
trigues behind the scenes. It is perhaps significant that Sjoéblom 
accepted a call to Wakefield, Nebraska, and thus was close to 


Swird in Omaha, a move which Sjoblom later regretted but for 


entirely different reasons. 


JUBILEE YEAR 1893 


In 1893 the Synod observed the Tercentenary of the Diet of | 


j 


Uppsala (1593) which officially established the Lutheran faith | 
in the Church of Sweden. Present at the celebration was | 


Bishop K. H. Gez. von Schéele as the representative of the 


King and the Church of Sweden. In his greeting of welcome © 
to the honored guest President Sward stated: “In the history of | 


our Synod this visit will not only be recorded as an event of an 


unusual character, but also one of historic significance. To my © 


knowledge no high representative of the Church of Sweden has 
either during the immigration of the 17th century nor of a 
later period ever visited this side of the Atlantic. With joy we 
look upon this visit as an evidence of the deep unity that binds 
us in faith and confession to the Mother Church.’** Bishop Von 
Schéele brought cordial greetings from the King and the Mother 
Church in a number of addresses that left a lasting impression 
and established a closer bond of unity and understanding be- 
tween the Augustana Synod and the Church of Sweden. Dr. 
Sward’s dignity and patriarchal appearance lent impressiveness 
to this historic occasion. | 

In recognition of his ability and services, Augustana College 
and Theological Seminary conferred upon Swird the degree of 


Doctor of Divinity in 1894. And on February 22 the same year ~ 


King Oscar II bestowed upon him the insignia of Commander 
of the Royal Order of the North Star, an honor and distinction 
never before conferred upon anyone in America. This caused 
Sjoblom to write to Rev. Almén from Wakefield, Nebraska, 
March 29, 1897: “On July 1st Sward leaves for Sweden and 
because of the * (Star) the King has given him, he would al- 
most be compelled to offer him a first-class-regal pastorate, 
which Sward then could accept and assure himself of his daily 


bread until his death. This is, however, only a surmise, except 


that he is going to Sweden, if the Lord grants life and health.” 
If this was only a “surmise” on Sjéblom’s part, his prediction 
was quite accurate. 


Sward had several years felt a longing for a return to Swe- 
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den. He had already in 1883 made a visit to Sweden mainly 

in the interest of personal affairs, but he probably also ex- 

plored the possibilities of re-entering the Church of Sweden. 

_Sward remained at best quite Swedish, deeply rooted in its his- 
tory and culture. A descendant of a long line of soldiers, Swed- 
ish nationalism was in his blood. American political life and 
social customs remained more or less foreign to him. Accus- 
tomed to a National Church in Sweden, American denomina- 
tionalism did not appeal to him. While he enjoyed the service 
and fellowship in the Augustana Synod, there was much in its 
organization and practices to which he found it difficult to ac- 
commodate himself. The ambulatory life of a pastor, the inse- 
curity of tenure, and an inadequate provision for old age in the 
Augustana Synod, gave him concern, especially with a thought 
of a large family, as compared with the security provided by 
the Church of Sweden. These same considerations had caused 
Dr. L. P. Esbjorn and others to return to the fatherland. 

Events happened that brought these considerations clearly be- 
fore Sward’s mind. The year 1897 was for Sward a notable 
one. The Synod met that year in Rock Island, June 4-11. Dur- 
ing the 6th session Dr. O. Olsson, president of Augustana Col- 
lege and Seminary, read an address intended to be presented to 
King Oscar II of Sweden on the occasion of the 25th anniver- 
sary Jubilee of his reign to be observed September 18, 1897. 
The address had been prepared by the faculty of the institution. 
By a rising vote the Synod concurred in the felicitations and 
appointed Dr. Sward as its representative to present the ad- 
dress in person to the King at the jubilee celebrations.*’ Dr. 
Sward and some other pastors made the trip to Sweden for the 
occasion. The popular monarch was the object of an enthusi- 
astic outpouring of congratulations and expressions of loyalty. 
It was a proud moment when Dr. Sward, in the name of the 
Augustana Synod, the Augustana College and Seminary and 
the Swedes in America in general, on September 27, 1897, in 
the Royal Palace at Stockholm addressed King Oscar II, as 
follows: 

“Your Majesty! 

“As the representative of the Evangelical Lutheran Augus- 
tana Synod and its Institution of Learning at Rock Island in 
North America, a denomination which at present numbers some 
200,000 members, most of whom were born and raised in Swe- 
den, I have the honor at this eventful Jubilee to express to 
Your Majesty in deep reverence the warmest gratitude and 
felicitations of our Church body. I assure Your Majesty that 
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the Synod heartily rejoices over the peaceful and prosperous 
reign Your Majesty by the grace of God has succeeded in main- 


taining during a quarter of a century over this land and its 


people of which we also in the far West have reaped the rich | 
fruits. In deepest reverence we pray that Your Majesty in the — 
future as hitherto will hold our Swedish Lutheran Church in ‘| 


kind remembrance. 


“T pray that the rich blessing of God may rest upon Your | 


Majesty and the Royal Household now and forever.” 
The King responded to Sward’s address as follows: 


“T thank you cordially for the words which you have spoken — 


in behalf of the Augustana Synod. You live far from the father- 


land and yet not far from my thoughts and well wishes. The 
ties which unite those who have the same faith and the same 


origin, reach farther than the expanse over which the waves of 
the Atlantic Ocean roll. We are one in faith and faith knows 
no bounds. The Atlantic does not separate us.’’?® 


The artistic official Address was presented to the King by ! 


Dr. Sward in person. The text I have been unable to find, but 
the following description of it was published in Augustana, 
August 26, 1897. It carried the title, “Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary to His Majesty, King Oscar II, 1872-1897.” 


It measured 17 x 22 inches, contained 20 pages with illustra- — 
tions by Professor Olof Grafstrom, teacher of art at Augus- © 


tana College. The subject of these illustrations were: The Land- 
ing of the Swedes on the Delaware; King Oscar II Monogram 
with the Swedish and the United States flags intertwined; the 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, and the old Church at Andover, 
Illinois; the inscription Scriptura Sacra, Sola Fide; the main 
building of Augustana College; Bethlehem Church, Brooklyn, N. 


Y.; Immanuel Church, Chicago; Scenes from the Mississippi — 
River; a steel engraving of a View of Augustana College. The rf 
text of the Address was beautifully engrossed in Old English — 
with illuminated initials. It carried the signatures of Synod — 
officials, members of the faculties and a number of other mem- _ 
bers of the Synod. “The volume is a work of art,” the article — 
states, “and when historians after 500 or 1,000 years search the — 
Royal Archives in Stockholm, they will recognize in this Ad- — 
dress a worthy memorial of the Swedish people in the New _ 
World and their admiration for the most learned monarch of — 


the times.’’29 


With this personal contact with the King and already dubbed , 
a Commander of the Royal Order of the North Star, it might © 
seem natural that Sjéblom’s “surmise” should become a reality. — 
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Upon his return from the visit in Sweden, Swird gave much 
prayerful thought to the matter of re-entering the Church of 
Sweden. In July, 1898, he sent to King Oscar II the following 
petition: 


To the King! 

The undersigned, who by virtue of His Royal Majesty’s 
gracious letter of July 4, 1868, was ordained by the late 
Bishop E. G. Bring of the diocese of Linképing as missionary 
of the Evangelical Fatherland Foundation and who thereupon 
served as curate in Swanhals and Kumla parishes and later 
as seamen’s missionary and legation pastor in Constantinople 
until the middle of August, 1873, and later served as sea- 
men’s missionary in New York and Baltimore in N. America 
and then from 1878 until the date given below have served as 
pastor in Vasa and St. Paul, Minnesota, and in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, all in N. America, desires on the basis of accompany- 
ing documents, certificates of examinations, services and 
merit-lists to respectfully present to Your Royal Majesty the 
following petitions, to wit: 

1. To enter the services of the Swedish Church within the 

diocese of Link6éping; 

2. To be credited with the years of service as missionary 
and pastor in foreign lands. 

3. To be permitted to seek pastorate by Royal appointment 
without the procedure of nomination, since I am yet in 
the service of the Swedish Lutheran Augustana Synod. 

The last part of this my respectful petition may seem to 
Your Royal Majesty as too presumptuous; but I dare present 
it, not so much with regard to my own person as with the 
thought of the Church body, which since 1891 has been pleased 
to elect me as chief of its ecclesiastical activities and as epho- 
rus of its school. 

It would with all certainty appear to this body, which is a 
worthy daughter of the Church of Sweden, as a humiliation, 
if I should in my fatherland be required to begin my services 
as a pastor of subordinate rank; it would also reflect unfavor- 
ably upon our church in its relation to the Swedish Mother 
Church and religious bodies here in North America. 

I may also most respectfully call Your Majesty’s attention 
to the fact that, although during my long service in foreign 
lands I have ministered to people of many nations, I have 
especially served my own countrymen and carried on an ex- 
haustive and difficult task. 

Referring to the documents accompanying my humble peti- 
tion I venture most respectfully to place my cause in Your 
Majesty’s friendly hands, awaiting Your Royal Majesty’s 


gracious decision. 
Omaha, Nebraska, U. S. A. 
July 1, 1898 
Most Respectfully, 
Ped: oward” 
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After sending the above petition, Sward wrote to Bishop C. 


{ 
| 


W. Charleville, whom he had met at the King’s jubilee, as 


follows: 


“Under much anxiety and prayer for help and guidance I 


sent on July 23rd to His Majesty my application for entering | 


the Church of Sweden and the diocese of Linképing.” After 


stating the points of the petition as given above, Sward com- © 


ments: “The last point is probably the hardest. I spoke to the 
Archbishop about it last summer. He was very friendly and 
thought that the position I have held for many years and still 
hold in the Augustana Synod should be considered sufficient 
ground for such a request.” He refers to the documents he 
had submitted to the King and adds: “In the night between 
the 2nd and the 3rd of June, 1879, a cyclone passed over the 
place where we lived. Our house was for the greater part 
destroyed; the few things we had were mostly ruined, partly 
by the storm and partly by the heavy rain, which lasted 


several hours. Many books and documents were destroyed by — 


the rain.” He then adds: “I know that I have no right to 
push myself forward, but only ask, that you, honored Bishop, 
would graciously favor my petition. I also ask that my peti- 
tion be not given to the newspaper for publication. If the 
answer should be No, no one need to know it but myself. 
Pardon my directness. 


“Respectfully, 
“Ped. SWwardius 


In what manner SwArd’s petition was presented to the King 
we do not know. Sward stated his case frankly, perhaps too 
frankly to suit some of the functionaries about the King. Sward 
did not wish to be placed in a humiliating position, not so 
much for his own sake, but for the sake of the Augustana 
Synod of which he was the President. Some Augustana pas- 
tors, who had entered the Swedish church, had been barred 
from preferment because their qualifications had not been rec- 
ognized. When this became known Swird, as president of the 
Synod, published an article in Ny Ekklesiastik Tidning in which 
he set forth the requirements for ordination in the Augustana 
Synod. The result was that the objectionable restrictions were 
either removed or modified. The visit of Bishop von Schéele in 
1893 had awakened the desire in a number of Augustana pas- 
tors to enter the Church of Sweden. 


The president set the example. However justified his step 
may have been, it was to be expected that he would be severely 
criticized. While his visit in Sweden in 1883 concerned private 
affairs, the E. F. F. had at the time sought to induce him to 
re-enter its service. When his decision in 1898 was made known 
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many critical articles appeared in the Swedish-American press. 
The most critical came from Dr. C. A. Swensson. In a letter to 
Mrs. Sward, July 14, 1901, as an apology for the sharpness 
of his criticism, Swensson wrote: “I felt as an Augustana man 
deeply hurt that the president of the Synod sought a place in 
the Church of Sweden while he was still president. The good 
of the Synod was closer to me than that of an individual, and 
the Synod lost at the same time many good men. Was it any 
wonder that we were grieved? Sweden is interesting to visit, 
but otherwise I believe we are in many ways happier in Amer- 
ica. . . . While I consider my criticism just and Christian in 
substance, I ask your forgiveness, if I caused you unnecessary 
pain. I considered you unfaithful to our church and our task 
here. This is my explanation.’’*” 

It seems strange that Dr. Swensson should address this let- 
ter to Mrs. Sward rather than to Dr. Sward personally. Per- 
haps it was to spare Swiard the painful reminder, as the letter 
was written only a few weeks before Sward’s death. Evidently 
Dr. Swensson regretted the unkind tone of his article, while at 
the same time regretting Swird’s leaving the Synod. 

With a woman’s intuition, Mrs. Swird was not in favor of 
returning to Sweden and later events justified her intuition. 
Swird’s younger brother, Svante Gustav (b. 1850, ordained 
1880) was, however, eager for Sward’s return. 

At the Synodical meeting in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1899, 
Swird bade farewell to the Augustana Synod in the very 
church in which he had served as pastor. The atmosphere was 
tense with conflicting emotions. While Sward’s decision was 
criticized by some, the Synod by a standing vote expressed ap- 
preciation for his services, regrets at his leaving, and prayer 
for God’s blessing on his labors in the Mother Church in Swe- 
den. Dr. C. O. Granere wrote a tender Farewell Ode which was 
published in Augustana, June 22, 1899. 

But there was also keen interest in the choice of a successor 
with considerable electioneering. ‘The election was awaited 
with keen interest,” wrote Dr. S. P. A. Lindahl, “and for some 
the result was a surprise” and a disappointment, while others 
were jubilant over the outcome.‘? By a small majority E. 
Norelius was elected president. The situation may be judged 
from a letter from C. O. Lindell, Chicago, to Norelius, dated 
June 13, 1899: 

“Dr. Norelius, do not now bring sorrow by refusing to ac- 
cept the presidency of the Synod. Such a blow in our present 
circumstances would be paralyzing, and would cause separation. 
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Your friends are no revolutionists; but they will not let them- 
selves be so easily pushed aside by the advocates of intrigue, 
that I can say definitely. The combination—Sjoblom-Lindahl- 
Ranseen—cannot exist forever and guide developments after 
their own rule. This sad combination has for a number of 
years had its era of development and the result is, to say the 
least, lamentable.’’*+ This is, of course, a partisan exaggeration. 
It is significant, however, that while Dr. Sward was president 
during this time, the writer of the letter does not connect his 
name directly with the group named. 

From the available records ‘‘advocates of intrigue’”’ were prob- 
ably equally divided on both sides. It was largely a matter of 


personalities and petty jealousies rather than a question of is- 


sues and policies. In a letter to Sward, dated Dunnell, Minn., 
April 1, 1901, Sj6blom reveals a number of instances, when 
Norelius privately urged the separation of the Minnesota Con- 
ference from the Synod which Sjéblom at times seemed to favor. 
“When one thinks of this,” he wrote, “and many other things, 
said and done by that man, (Norelius) and reads his ‘twisted 
words’ they become nauseating. But he has always done as he 
did in 1879 in the catechism question, when you and I tried to 
modify his proposal. But, when even as it was, it called forth 
Erland Carlsson’s ire, he remained silent and you and I had to 
stand for his proposal. Brother, it irritates me so much that I 
can hardly refrain from writing the inside history of the Au- 
gustana Synod and pull the cloak off the man. It was the same 
in the secret society question. He was the first one to point out 


the evils of the thing; now he keeps silent and puts on a good — 


fronie42 

Sward did not have full confidence in Norelius and felt that 
he had a “jealous disposition and was resentful if anyone seemed 
to be more prominent and influential in church affairs than he 
was; but there was no open break in their mutual relation.’’ 


DR. SWARD RETURNS TO SWEDEN 


In answer to Sward’s petition to re-enter the Church of Swe- 
den, he was granted permission to accept appointments in the 
diocese of Linképing with privileges to seek regal parish with- 
out nomination. He was credited with twenty years of service 
in foreign countries. 

Under the circumstances it was with mixed emotion that 
Sward and his family left America in the summer of 1899. He 
was happy again after 30 years in foreign lands to step on 
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Swedish soil and to serve in the Mother Church. But there 
was also anxiety for the future. Because of ecclesiastical regu- 
lations he was obliged to accept appointments as “adjunkt” at 
Vaderstad, then as “vice-Komminister”’ in Herrestad and Kin- 
stad and later a similar position at Grefbo and Varna. Only at 
Varna was the family happily united for some time. If the 
position of an Augustana pastor was “ambulatory,” the situa- 
tion in Sweden was no less so. It also occasioned humiliating 
comments that a former Augustana Synod president, a doctor 
of theology, a commander of the Royal Order of the North 
Star, and with a record of thirty years of service, should be 
obliged to serve in the lower ranks of the clergy. Even B. Wad- 
strom of the E. F. F. comments that it was “the first time a 
doctor of theology and a Commander of the Order of the 
North Star served as an ‘adjunkt’ (vicar) in the Swedish 
Church.’’*? In reporting Swiard’s appointment as rector in Mora 
parish one newspaper observed pointedly: “It is a rather unique 
situation that a man who has been made rector of the large 
parish of Mora had to serve as curate. And this is all the 
more unique when it concerns a former president of the Augus- 
tana Synod.” 

Sward had been given the privilege of seeking appointment 
to a rectorship in any vacant “regal pastorate.” A regal parish 
is one in which the King makes the appointment from a num- 
ber of candidates. The large parish of Mora in Dalarne was 
such a parish. Upon the death of Provost Denis Borg the pas- 
torate was declared vacant. Swird was invited as the fourth 
candidate, there being three others proposed for the position. 
Sward preached a trial sermon in Mora on Trinity Sunday, 
1900, and received a majority of the votes of the parish (5,323). 
In a letter to Rev. C. E. Elving in Omaha, Nebraska, Mrs. 
Sward wrote: “The outcome of the election you know. But 
since the election has later been contested, it may take a long 
time before any appointment will take place. It rests in the 
hands of the King of kings, if we shall ever come to that 
place; and it is well that it does.”*® On November 6, 1900, how- 
ever, the king’s appointment was made. 

The appointment reads as follows: 

“We, Oscar, by the grace of God, King of Sweden, Norway, 
Goths and Wends, make known that we by this authorization 
graciously appoint and direct the vice-comminister, commander 
of our Order of the North Star, second class, Doctor of Theol- 
ogy, Per Johan Swird to be rector in Mora Parish of the Dio- 
cese of Westeras, with right for Swird to enjoy all the privi- 
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leges and emoluments which pertain to this office of rector, 
according to law and constitution, subject, however, to such 
changes as may result from the directives in the regulations of 
July 11, 1862, concerning the income of the clergy. 


“May all concerned, to whom these presents shall come, give — 


loyal obedience to the same. 
“Given at the Stockholm Palace, Nov. 6, 1900, during the ill- 
ness of His Royal Majesty, my most gracious King. 


“Gustaf (Seal of Oscar IT).’’* 


At last Sward had attained what he had hoped for in leav- 
ing America. As the widow of his predecessor, Provost D. 
Borg, was entitled to draw salary until May 1, 1902 (Nad-ar), 
Sward would not be officially rector before that date. How- 
ever, as rector-elect, he was permitted to assume charge on 
June 16, 1901. 

On May 20, 1901, the Swird family moved to Mora. But 
Sward was then already a broken man. His wife, who knew 
the nature of his illness, (cancer) wrote years later: ‘I shall 
never forget my feelings when the train pulled in at the Mora 
Station. It was like the tolling of funeral bells.” Only six 
sermons did he preach from his pulpit. August 11 was the 
last. He spoke with much power to a large congregation that 
was deeply moved, realizing that this was probably his valedic- 
tory. And so it proved to be. He lingered for a few weeks, 
awaiting the end, longing for peace. On Oct. 13, he bade fare- 
well to his loved ones, saying, “tomorrow I leave you.” 

And so it was. On Monday, Oct. 14, 1901, at 1:22 p.m. Dr. 
Sward ‘fell asleep in the Lord,’ having reached the age of 
56 years, 6 months and 13 days. In a scrapbook Mrs. Sward 
has pasted a poem with these verses: 


“There is no death; the stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 
And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forever-more. 


There is no death! An Angel from the starry way 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread 

And bears our best loved things away, 

And then we call them ‘dead.’ ” 


Impressive funeral services were held at Mora on Novem- 
ber 3. Eight men of “Dalom,” dressed in provincial costumes, 
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served as pall bearers. Dr. Sward’s own brother, Svante Gustaf, 
read the funeral service. Sermons were preached by the as- 
sistant pastor, A. G. Mattson, with Heb. 13:14 as text, Pastor 
Skoglund spoke on Sward’s favorite text, First Timothy 1:1-15, 
“Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I 
am chief.” District Provost C. V. Sdderstrém read the com- 
mittal service. A male quartet sang a number of hymns, among 
these, “Nearer, My God to Thee.” 

A report was circulated in America that Swird’s remains 
might be brought to America for burial at Vasa, Minnesota; 
but Sward’s own expressed wish was to rest in peace in his 
native land. 

Dr. Sward’s death called forth expressions of sorrow in the 
Augustana Synod and deep sympathy for the family. These 
sentiments took tangible form when the congregations he had 
served raised the needed funds for a worthy monument on 
Sward’s grave. This monument was dedicated with appropriate 
services on All Saints Day, 1904. It carries the following in- 
scription: 


Resurgam 


Mig ar barmhartighet vederfaren 
1 Tim. 1:15-17 

Teol. Doktor 

Johan Sward 

utnaémnd Kyrkoherde i Mora 

* 1/4 1845 + 14/10 1901 

Forna Forsamlingsmedlemmar 

i Amerika reste varden. 


_ Translation: 


Resurgam 


I have obtained mercy 

1 Tim. 1:15-17 

Doctor of Theology 

Johan Swiard 

Rector-elect in Mora 

* April 1, 1845; + October 14, 1901 

Former Church members in America raised the monument. 


The word Resurgam means “I shall arise.” Sward had seen the 
word on some monument and expressed the wish that it might 
be used on his own. Mrs. Swird was granted a “year of grace’ 
(Nadar), 1902-1903, with pension. She continued to live in 
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Mora for six years, mainly for the sake of the children’s edu- 
cation. She returned to America in 1907. She passed away 
July 12, 1908, and was buried at Vasa, Minnesota. She was a 
woman with a strong Christian character, fine culture and en- 
dowed with decided gifts of leadership and talents, both as 
speaker and writer. 

Upon their return to America in 1907, Mrs. Sward and her 
son, Martin, brought with them Dr. SwAard’s entire library, 
most of which was donated to the Augustana College Library, 
while part was given to Gustavus Adolphus College and to Im- 
manuel Deaconess Institute in Omaha. 


SwARD AS A PREACHER 


Dr. S. P. A. Lindahl, who knew Swird intimately, quotes 
Sward’s own conception of preaching: ‘‘We do not preach in 
order to present ourselves, but that sinners might be saved. 
If this is not the aim of our preaching, God will require the 
blood of our hearers at our hands.” The dignity and venerable 
appearance of Sward gave emphasis to his message. Deep 
knowledge of the Scripture and personal religious experience 
brought conviction to his hearers. The large collection of writ- 
ten sermons and complete outlines found among his papers give 
evidence of careful preparation and grasp of the central spiritual 
meaning of the text. His travels and wide experience in life 


give color to his sermons, his command of Swedish, plain lan- © 


guage and pleasing voice, made him gladly heard. 


In a brief manuscript among his papers he discusses the 


question: “What does preaching mean?’”’ He answers the ques- 


tions in these words: “The pastor feels that he stands before ~ 
the congregation in a solemn and indescribably serious moment. — 


He sees before him a mass of people who expect something; 


they may be indifferent, weary after the hard labors of the — 
week and many dead in trespasses and sins. Shall he tell them — 
what he thinks? Yes, in one sense. But this alone is like speak- — 
ing to fishes without catching them. The sermon is not a so- — 


liloquy. Tell them what the Bible says? Yes, because the Bibli- 


cal thoughts are thoughts concerning the eternal and the spir- — 


itual. But this alone is not the sermon. The sermon is to pre- — 
sent the divine thoughts, fused with the personal life in such a 


manner that the word reaches, moves, convinces, convicts, wins 
and saves some in the large or small group of hearers.” 

And Dr. L. G. Abrahamson, editor of Augustana, charac- 
terizes Sward’s preaching as follows: 


- = 
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“Dr. Sward was above all a preacher. His sermons in re- 
gard to their contents were genuine, well prepared and edify- 
ing, which together with the easy and powerful delivery ap- 
pealed both to mind and heart of the hearers. In simple 
language he could express the most profound truths. He was, 
so it seemed to me, a mystic in the best meaning of the word, 
and that is something which I like to find in an evangelical 
pastor.’’>° 

Dr. Emil Lund, himself like Sward ordained in Sweden, gives 
this testimony: “As a preacher Sward was valued highly and 
gladly heard. His sermons were well prepared, presented in a 
vigorous, yet easy manner, clothed in simple language.’’*? His 
son, Col. E. M. P. Sward, writes that his father “was a skill- 
ful ex-tempore speaker. He was an ‘even’ speaker, seldom rais- 
ing his voice above a certain level, but held his audience by 
the content of his sermon. He was not given to many gestures 
during his sermon, but when he did, the point he was making 
was brought home to his audience with full force. He sang the 
liturgy as a rule...’ 

As a pastor Swird was an earnest spiritual counselor with 
a deep insight into human character and human needs. His 
early experiences as a seamen’s missionary taught him much 
of human depravity and the desperate need of divine grace, but 
also made him sympathetic with souls seeking spiritual help. 
With hardened sinners and hypocrites he could be frank and 
severe, and quite brusque. Dr. Sandahl recalls that in examin- 
ing candidates for the ministry ‘“Sward did not handle the 
young men with silk gloves.’’** 

While ready at all times to visit sick and dying, comfort the 
bereaved, instruct the young, and guide those in need of spir- 
itual help, he was less interested in the numerous auxiliary 
organizations in our Augustana churches. He feared that they 
might become too exclusive and detract from the main service 
of worship. 


SwArRpD AS PRESIDENT 


As a presiding officer he was punctual and orderly, with a 
natural dignity which was not lessened by a sense of humor. 
He was no strict parliamentarian, but his fairness was not ques- 
tioned. He expressed his views freely but “did not try to im- 
pose his judgment on the members nor try to unduly influence 
their decisions.” Of the eight years he served as president of 
the Synod he was “twice re-elected by acclamation, an unusual 
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distinction. He was liked as a president because of his sancti- | 
fied and engaging personality. There was something partiarchal | 
in his appearance which inspired confidence and respect.”’*+ 


As president, both of the Minnesota Conference and of the | 
Synod, Swiard was confronted with questions that required judi- | 
cial talent. In such cases he displayed fairness and impar- 
tiality in an effort to reach peaceful settlement. Two outstand- 
ing cases may be mentioned. The one involved a controversy | 
in 1885 in which Pastor J. A. Montén was charged with having 
defrauded his brother, for whom he was guardian, in a land 
deal in Kansas. On the face of evidence and considering the 
character of the contending parties, the court records in the case 
seemed quite damaging. While an unseemly offense was created, 
the case was eventually peaceably resolved, for which much 
credit was due to Sward’s calm judgment. A more serious con- 
troversy was the so-called Belt City Affair, an unhappy land 
speculation in which Bethany College and Pastor J. Seléen were 
involved. A land company promised large sums to the school as 
commissions on the sale of lots to church members. Pastor J. 
Seléen was chosen as agent. He succeeded well as a salesman in 
various parts of the Synod. But unfortunately he promised 
more than he could deliver. Then came the financial crash in 
1893. Prior claims on the land caused the purchasers of lots 
to suffer loss. Lawsuits were instituted against Seléen. After 
a thorough investigation the Kansas Conference reached the de- 
cision that while Seléen had painted the prospects too bright 
in his zeal to sell lots, he had not been guilty of deliberate 
fraud. The case, however, dragged on. The irate losers ap- 
pealed in 1898 to the Synod of which Sward was then presi- 
dent. A special committee reviewed the case but concurred in 
the decision of the Kansas Conference, but ‘expressed its sor- 
row and disapproval of pastors becoming involved in such trans- 
actions or otherwise act in a manner that brings disgrace upon 
the ministry and causes offense in the Kingdom of God.” A 
resolution to suspend Pastor Seléen was dropped. 


IN THE HOME 


The Swards had a large family, four sons and three daugh- 
ters. Two of the sons became doctors and one a dentist. One 
of the doctors served in the First World War with the rank of 
Colonel; one of the daughters became a nurse and also served 
in the war. “Father was not a good business man,” writes his 
son, “He was a strict parent, but at all times, a parent who 
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gave his children opportunity to develop naturally. He held, of 
course, to the Swedish standard of the relationship between 
parents and children. So the children obeyed without argument 
or back talk and there never was a feeling of resentment or 
that one was being unjustly dealt with. He probably had had, 
in his younger days, considerable temper, but this he had, as 
far back as I can recall, under perfect control. He had a fine 
sense of humor, which was, however, kept very much under 
control in a quiet and often subtle way.” 


Sward’s was an eventful and adventurous life. A verse in a 
family scrapbook seems significant: 


“Dear Lord, I want a spirit of content, 
To work where’er Thou wilt, my labor spent, 
Or here or there or in strange clime 
In days of joy and sorrow’s sterner time.” 


He labored amidst squalor in foreign parts; he rose to posts of 
leadership in America; he was drawn to the land of his birth 
to meet disappointment and find his grave in the native soil. 
He is quoted as saying: 


“The nearer we approach the goal, 
The narrower becomes the path.” 


On strange paths the Lord had led him. Another verse ex- 
presses his thoughts: 


“Vi forsta Guds vagar battre 
Da vi hunnit bergets topp, 
Och en 6verblick fa kasta 
Pa vart korta levnads lopp.”’ 


Friends detected a mystic strain in his personality. Perhaps 
few understood him fully. At any rate, there were those who 
suspected his motives. Perhaps he sometimes misplaced his con- 
fidence. But the leaders in the Evangelical Fatherland Founda- 
tion in Sweden gave him the highest testimonials; many whom 
he had rescued from a life of degradation sent him letters of 
gratitude; grateful members of the churches he served crowded 
around his pulpit to hear the word of life. 

Sward had reaped honors and success. But he had also tasted 
the cup of disappointment and learned that “trusting in princes 
and the sons of men, in whom there is no help,” is to build 
on shifting sand. But his wish to rest at last in the bosom of 
his native land was fulfilled. 
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The following lines may fittingly be applied to Dr. Swiard: 


We pray: So may he rest in blissful peace, 
From ache and sorrow having found release. 

And as we trudge along life’s way, we ask: 

God grant us grace and strength for every task, 
That, when for us the lengthening race is run, 
The judgment of the Lord will be: “Well done.” 


Victor E. Beck, The Winnowing Years. 
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“And those who are wise shall shine like the brightness of the 
firmament and those who turn many to righteousness like the 
stars for ever and ever.” 

Daniel 12:3 


LAURENTIUS ALBERT JOHNSTON . 
1855-1918 ; 


Laurentius Albert Johnston 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK IN THE 
FRAMEWORK OF HIS TIME 


“History is the essence of innumerable biographies.” 
CARLYLE. 


Laurentius Albert Johnston 


The seventh president of the Augustana Synod, L. A. John- 
ston, served during an important period of the Church, 1911 to 
1918. As the first American-born president he represents the 
transition from the Swedish background to the broader field of 


an American church, from the predominant use of the Swedish 
to English as the official language. The tragedy of the first 


_ world war fell within this period. Important changes took place 
in the Synod’s affiliations, the merger of the General Council 


into the United Lutheran Church of America and the with- 


drawal of the Augustana Synod. The Jubilee of 1910 had estab- 
lished a closer relation with the Church of Sweden, followed by 
the participation of the Augustana Church in the consecration 


of Nathan Sdderblom as Archbishop of Sweden in 1914. At the 
same time there occurred a more aggressive effort in promot- 
ing English Home Mission and the use of the English language 
in the church services. The Church had reached a state of ma- 
turity. Dr. Johnston was well qualified to fill the office of 
president through these changing conditions. 


Ie 
ANCESTORS 


In the early forties of the 19th century increased attention 


to America was awakened in Sweden. Newspaper articles and 
letters from America stirred the imagination of many and 
created a desire to emigrate to the New World. 


The earliest group was led by Gustaf Unonius,’ who started 


a little settlement at Pine Lake, Wisconsin, called New Uppsala. 
_A Captain Polycarpus von Schneidau joined this group. In a 
letter to his father at Kisa, Ostergétland, Sweden, he describes 
in rather glowing terms the possibilities in the West. This let- 
ter was circulated and widely read in the community. It fired 


) the imagination of Peter Kassel, who in 1846 together with a 


small group emigrated. They intended to join Unonius’ settle- 


ment, but on the way their plans were changed and they came 
to Iowa instead and founded the New Sweden settlement in 
Jefferson County. Others in Kisa and the neighboring parish, 


Hesselby, also decided to emigrate and join the New Sweden 
group.2, Among these were Frederick Johan Johnson and his 
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wife Charlotta and their children, his brother Charles M. John- 
son and eventually a third brother, Anders P. Johnson and a 
sister Johanna. It was this Frederick J. Johnson and his wife 
who became the parents of L. A. Johnston. 

The group of 65 persons sailed from Gothenburg in May, 
1846, on the sailing vessel Virginia.2 The fare was 90 crowns 
for adults and 45 for children. They experienced the usual 
hardship and tedium of an ocean trip of that day. The journey 
lasted eight weeks and five days, reaching New York on Au- 
gust 5th. From here the group followed the usual route up the 
Hudson River to Albany. Here they were robbed of their funds 
and made their way along the Erie canal with much hardship 
to Buffalo, where they arrived August 18th. Here they. se- 
cured work until they were able to continue their journey. 


In the meantime two girls, Louise, nine years old and Jose- 
phine seven, daughters of Germund Johnson, had been placed 
temporarily in an orphanage and later, without the knowledge 
of the parents, given into the custody of two families, Louise 
with Thomas Struthers, Warren, Penna., and Josephine with 
Robert Falconers in Sugar Grove, Penna. When the parents 
later learned of the fate of the girls, they journeyed the 90 
miles from Buffalo to Sugar Grove, where they found their chil- 
dren well cared for. The parents liked the place so well that 
they decided to settle there and persuaded a number of the 
group to join them. Among these was Frederick J. Johnson 
and family and his two brothers. They arrived there October 
18, 1848. Soon others came and the settlement grew. It was 
first called Swedesboro, but later changed to Hessel Valley, as 
many of the settlers had come from Hesselby in Sweden. Its 
present name is Chandler’s Valley, so named after the first — 
settler, Josiah Chandler, 1810. Here they cut timber, built 
homes, cleared the land and planted. Times were hard, wages 
low. But they were a resourceful people. Frederick Johnson 
was a carpenter, built his own little log house and assisted 
others. By hard work they forced the stony soil to yield suffi- 
cient food to carry them through until better days came. 

Even as the “Valla” was much like the rugged region in 
Sweden from which they came, so also the people brought with 
them their old country customs. Life took on the character of 
a Swedish community. Their little farms were given such 
names as “Gulleberg,” “Landabo” and other designations to 
identify them. As the village grew, the main street was named 
“Svenska gatan’” (Swede Street). Here Frederick Johnson and 
his family had their home. Here Lawrence Albert Johnston 
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was born August 12, 1855. Among the early residents in the 
Valley were the Morris family, one of whose daughters be- 
came the wife of Dr. L. G. Abrahamson; Magnus Hultberg, 
whose son Grant became an attorney, assistant manager of the 
Augustana Book Concern and later manager of the United Lu- 


_ theran Publication House in Philadelphia, to mention only a 
few, whose names have been associated with the general work 


of the Augustana Church. 

But the men and women of Hessel Valley were not satisfied 
with mere material things. They were a Christian people who 
realized that man lives not by bread alone. In the homeland 
they had been influenced by the evangelical revival. Frederick 
Johnson and his family were earnest Christians. Religious serv- 
ices were held in their home, or under the shade of a tree, in 
which neighbors shared, Johnson himself reading a sermon from 
a Postilla. 

The first pastor to visit the Valley people was O. Hedstrém,5 
Methodist missionary on the famous Bethel Ship in New York 
harbor. The first Lutheran service among them was conducted 
by B. G. P. Bergenlund in 1853. He seems to have won the 
people’s confidence for a time and was licensed by the Synod 
of Northern Illinois in 1858. He even succeeded in forming 
some kind of congregation in 1854. After visiting the place in 
1855 Hasselquist reported: “The brethren have not only through 
voluntary contributions built a roomy church on a nice lot a 


couple of miles from the little town of Sugar Grove, but also 


bought a small place as a parsonage and 25 acres of land.”’ The 
leader in this enterprise was Frederick J. Johnson. He is also 
reported to have built the pews for the church at a cost of 
only $75.00. 

Bergenlund soon lost the confidence of the people, leaving the 
congregation in a much disturbed condition. However, the con- 
gregation held together and through the assistance of the Mis- 
sissippi Conference a call was issued to Pastor Jonas Swensson® 
of Unnaryd, Sweden. After serious consideration and much 
prayer Swensson accepted the call. Before leaving Sweden, he 
was married to Maria Blixt. The newly married couple left 
Sweden May 16 arriving in New York July 5, 1856. They ar- 
rived in Hessel Valley July 11. Swensson found the congrega- 
tion torn with dissension. The little house intended as a par- 
sonage was rented out and the pastor and his young wife had 
to live in crowded quarters with one of the families. His first 
thought was, “Why did I come here?” However, with Swens- 
son’s coming, the people took on new courage, the work was 
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organized and gradually good order prevailed. Pastor Swensson | 
moved to Andover, Illinois, in 1858. Pastor H. O. Lindeblad and | 
Pastor J. Pehrsson served the Jamestown and Hessel Valley — 
congregations for a short period. They were followed by C. O. | 
Hultgren® under whose leadership the work prospered, the 
Jamestown Church being the largest and most influential. | 


ib F 
EDUCATION 


Of Laurence Albert Johnston’s early years not much is re- | 
corded. The religious atmosphere of the home and serious © 
training left a deep impression upon his character. He attended 
not only the parochial school but also the public school in the 
community, which was probably quite elementary. He also at- 
tended what represented a high school in the town of Sugar 
Grove, from which he graduated in 1874. Besides attending Sun- 
day School and Confirmation class in the Swedish Church there 
are references which indicate that he also attended a Presby- 
terian Sunday School in Sugar Grove, as he seems to have been 
more familiar with the English language than the Swedish in 
his youth. 

In 1875 he entered the Freshman class at Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Illinois. This was the first year that the school 
was located in Rock Island. The new building was dedicated 
with great festivities on October 14, 1875. Dr. A. W. Passa- 
vant was one of the speakers. Greetings from Sweden were 
brought by the journalist Ernest Beckman. He was the son of 
Bishop A. F. Beckman, who had greatly befriended O. C. T. 
Andrén in 1860-61, when the latter was in Sweden in the in- 
terest of Augustana Seminary. In his dedication address Hassel- 
quist outlined the mission of the school as representing the 
Swedish cultural heritage and the Christian influence in educa- 
tion. The occasion must have made a deep impression on John- 
ston. The first graduating class was that of 1877. “We have 
before us,” said Dr. Hasselquist in his graduation address, “six 
young men, whom we may consider as the ripened fruit of the 
educational work carried on here. It is customary to place great 
expectation upon the first born.” The expectation was fulfilled, 
for among them were such future leaders as C. A. Swensson, 
the son of Pastor Jonas Swensson, like Johnston born in Hessel 
Valley; C. M. Esbjérn; M. Wahlstrom; and C. J. Petri. 

There were 21 students enrolled in the Freshman class of 
1875. Among the teachers during Johnston’s College years may 
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be noted A. R. Cervin, 1875-1878, Mathematics; Henry Reck, 
1871-1881, History, Logic and English; C. O. Granere, Latin, 


Greek, and Swedish; Joshua Lindahl, 1879-1888, Natural Sci- 
ences and Mathematics; W. F. Eyster, English and History; A. 


_ Wihlborg, 1873-1877, Latin, Greek, German and Singing; C. M. 


Esbjorn, 1877-1880, Latin, Swedish and Greek; C. P. Rydholm, 


- 1877-1890, Christianity; O. V. Holmgrain, 1879-1882. The gov- 
 erning influence was, of course, the paternal authority of Has- 
 selquist and Olof Olsson of the Theological Department. 


Johnston graduated from College in 1879. He enrolled in 
the Seminary in the fall the same year. The course at that 
time covered two years. The regular Seminary professors were 
Hasselquist, teaching Systematic Theology, Exegesis, Liturgics, 
and Homiletics; and Olof Olsson, Church History, Ethics, Cate- 
chetics, Symbolics and Hebrew. Assistant teachers in the Semi- 
nary were A. R. Cervin, New Testament Greek; C. O. Granere, 
Church History; and P. E. Melin, Hebrew and Isagogics. 

Johnston completed his Seminary course in 1881. Among his 
classmates were P. A. Blomquist, N. G. Johnson, J. S. Ryding, 


_S. A. Sandahl, C. J. Maxell, L. P. Stenstrém.’° 


How the professors could carry such a heavy teaching load 
and the students obtain even a modicum of insights into so 


'many subjects in the time allotted seems amazing. Besides 


teaching, Hasselquist discharged the duties of President of the 
entire institution, carried on extensive correspondence and edi- 
torial labors. Olsson also did much promotional and literary 
work. And the students were often called upon to preach in 
vacant congregations. While not all candidates for the ministry 
became scholars, they were, nevertheless, well grounded in the 
Scriptures and the fundamental doctrines of the Church as well 
as in personal Christian experience and the practical duties of 
the ministry. 


EET: 
JOHNSTON AS PASTOR 


Des Moines, Iowa, 1881-1886. L. A. Johnston was ordained 
July 10, 1881, at Lindsborg, Kansas, on a call to the church 
in Des Moines, Iowa. 

A number of Swedes had come to the capital city as early 


as 1867. Services among them had been held occasionally by 


visiting pastors. A congregation was organized with 78 mem- 


bers on November 28, 1869, by Hakan Olson. J. Telleen, or- 


\ 
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dained in 1872, was called as pastor and served until 1880. A | 
church was built in 1878. In 1880 Pastor Telleen moved to Den- | 
ver, Colorado. With the arrival of Johnston in 1881, the congre- _ 
gation was much encouraged and grew steadily. The old church | 
proved too small and the cornerstone for a new edifice was laid — 
July 4, 1886. Of Johnston’s ministry in Des Moines, Mr. J. E. 
Venell, deacon and Sunday School superintendent for many — 
years, wrote: “Johnston was quiet, but firm in his judgments; — 
faithful in his ministry to the sick, a good singer; he person- — 
ally directed the choir; he loved the Hemlandssdnger and sang 
them often; he was a friend of the young people and organized © 
one of the first Luther Leagues in the Synod.” He did not 
remain, however, to see the new church dedicated as he ac- 
cepted a call to the First Lutheran Church in Rockford where 
he was installed August 28, 1886. 

Rockford, Illinois, 1886-1894. Swedish immigrants began to 
come to Rockford as early as 1858. The first Lutheran pastor 
to visit Rockford was Erland Carlsson, pastor of the _ Immanuel 
Lutheran Church in Chicago, who organized a congregation 
there in 1854. The pastors who first served the church were 
Pastors A. Andreen (1855-1859) and A. W. Dahlsten (1861- 
1862). In 1868 Pastor G. Peters assumed charge and served 
the church for twenty years. The war years in the 60’s brought 
hardship to many. New streams of immigrants came after the 
war. The first small church building was replaced by a new 
one in 1870.12 Among the immigrants were many who had been 
influenced by the spiritual revivals in Sweden. Some of these 
leaned toward hyper-evangelism and legalism, resulting in rigid 
church discipline. A split among the Lutherans resulting in 
the organization of a second church. The first church (con- 
sidered “‘the largest, best appointed and most handsomely fur- 
nished edifice of worship in the city”) was dedicated on De- 
cember 7, 1884. The congregation numbered 1,089 in 1882. It 
was to this field Johnston was called April 30, 1886. The new 
pastor fell heir to many problems that had developed through 
the years. A legalistic spirit still prevailed, censure was voted 
against sack races at picnics and complaints were made that 
the communion wine was “too strong.’ All sorts of societies 
and “worldly” amusements were frowned upon. 


Pastor Johnston reorganized the Sunday School and encour- 
aged young people’s activities. “The young people are the hope 
of the future,” he urged. Dr. Linus Kling has written: “After 
I had been confirmed, I began to realize the very deep influence 
that had been exerted upon me by Pastor Johnston. In a very 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Corner Stone laid July 4, 1886 
An older church was built in 1878 
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special way he became my pastor. He felt a very heavy re- 
_ sponsibility for the souls entrusted to his care.” 


The language question had also become a problem. The intro- 


— duction of English services was strongly opposed. On January 1, 
1889, however, it was decided to hold an English service every 
three months. The church was then thirty-five years old. How 


many of the younger generation had been lost to the church or 
joined other denominations can only be guessed. On Novem- 


ber 4, 1889, Dr. A. W. Passavant asked permission to begin an 


English Lutheran Mission, which was granted. But on August 6, 


1890, the proposal was made in the board to enter a protest to 
the General Council against starting an English Mission. The 
protest was probably not made, but it reveals the attitude on 


the language question. 
The congregation experienced a profound revival in the early 


'90’s. “Large numbers among old and young experienced re- 
- pentance and sorrow over sin,” the report reads, “and found 
_ refuge in the true mediator, Jesus Christ. The Church was then 
a beautiful garden, people did not wish to leave it in the eve- 
nings and during the days we had to talk to persons about the 


way to salvation,” the Church Minutes record. 

As the congregation was expanding Johnston recommended 
that chapels be built in outlying districts as the beginning of 
daughter churches. With Pastor E. C. Jessup as assistant, John- 
ston undertook the work in 1892 of reducing the debt of the 
church. Then came the panic of 1893 and 1894. Bank failures, 
bankruptcies and unemployment wiped out the savings of the 


_ people and many subscriptions were never paid. It was a period 
_ of real distress and discouragement. “During Pastor Johnston’s 
pastorate the people of the congregation enjoyed the most ex- 
| alted mountaintop experiences in the history of the church and 
_ then had to go through the most heartrending depression, which 
_ found one-half of the congregation on the relief rolls.’’* 


Discouraged and overburdened, Johnston resigned July 18, 
1894, and accepted a call to the First Lutheran Church in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, 1894-1904. The First Lutheran Church in 


_ St. Paul, Minnesota, was organized by Pastor Erland Carlsson 
| of Chicago on May 6, 1854. Considerable friction retarded the 
_ growth of the church. Under the ministry of Jonas Auslund 


j 


from 1871 to 1877, the congregation grew in numbers, maturity 
and spiritual stability. He was succeeded in 1877 by Pastor A. 
P. Montén, and Dr. P. J. Swird served the St. Paul Church 


from 1886 to 1894. 
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Pastor Johnston assumed charge of the St. Paul Church, Oc- 
tober 31, 1894. He was then 39 years old. The congregation 
had at that time 846 communicant members, a church property 
valued at 36,000 dollars. By this time the Swedish population 
in the city had greatly increased. The First Church grew stead- 
ily, reaching a membership of 990 and a Sunday School enroll- 
ment of 654 in 1904. Pastor Johnston’s ministry was especially 
successful with the young people. A good singer himself, he en- 
couraged choirs and congregational singing. He was successful 
as a Bible teacher. While Swedish was still the dominant lan- 
guage, Johnston, American born, recognized the necessity of 
responding to the growing need of English. In St. Paul as in 
the Rockford church, strict discipline prevailed. 

Moline, Illinois, 1904-1911. After ten years of service, John- 
ston resigned on August 4, 1904, and accepted a call to the 
First Lutheran Church in Moline. It has been assumed that one 
reason for the move was that it offered an opportunity for his 
children to attend Augustana College. 

The Moline congregation was organized by Pastor L. P. Es- 
bjorn in 1850. The congregation had in 1904, 1,074 communi- 
cant members, a parochial school with 169, and a Sunday School 
with 458 pupils, and 51 teachers. Besides the main church the 
congregation maintained two chapels, the South and the East, 
which in 1908 merged to form the Salem Church. The proximity 
of Augustana College and Seminary gave the Moline Church 
special prestige. Notable visitors from Sweden and professors 
from the College and Seminary often occupied its pulpit. Be- 
cause of its large seating capacity the Moline church was the 
scene of many historic and festive occasions such as the Refor- 
mation Festival of 1888; the visits of Bishop K. H. Gez. von 
Schéele in 1893 and again at the great Jubilee in 1910. The 
young people are referred to in the warmest terms in Johnston’s 
annual reports as “the hope of the future.” “The young people 
are Close to my heart,” he writes. He urges that they be elected 
to offices, thus working side by side with older members, be 
trained for future responsibility and service. A brotherhood was 
organized in 1910. In his annual reports during the latter 
years of his service there is a note of discouragement. He seems 
to feel a spirit of indifference and lack of spiritual earnestness 
in the church which probably contributed to his resignation 
toward the close of 1910. 

Johnston Returns to St. Paul. 1911-1918. While no specific 
reasons can be named for Johnston’s leaving Moline, a nostalgic 
feeling drew his heart to St. Paul. He is reported to have re- 
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marked on his return, “I come back to St. Paul to die.” The 
remark proved to be a prophesy. Conditions in St. Paul had 
changed, however. Industry had crowded into the neighbor- 
hood of the church and caused members to move away. A relo- 
_ eation of the church became necessary. The last service in the 
old church was held December 16, 1917. The first service in 
_ the present church was held at Christmas 1917 (December 23), 
| but Johnston was prevented by sickness from sharing in the occa- 
gion. “He was not to get inside the new church until he was 
buried from it in June, 1918,” writes Dr. Gerhard T. Alexis.*® 
_A falling off in the membership of the church due to changing 
conditions, failing health, too heavy work, and difficult finan- 
cial conditions in the church made Johnston’s second term of 
service in St. Paul less happy than he had anticipated; but the 
_ devotion of his people remained. 

The Synod met in the Emanuel Church in St. Paul in June 
1918. Three weeks before the meeting of the Synod, Johnston 
| submitted his resignation to the church. “The time has come 
_ when I and the dear First Church must part,” he wrote. This 
_ was fulfilled in a fuller sense and sooner than he perhaps for the 
moment realized; for on June 10, 1918, Johnston passed away 
at the age of 63 years. 


IV. 
JOHNSTON IN THE PULPIT 


_ Johnston’s sermons were always well prepared; they were 
_ exegetical and homiletical. The text had been thought through 
carefully, its meaning clearly presented. The dominant thought 
_ of the text was set forth in a theme or subject which was de- 
_ veloped logically and orderly with the lessons implied and set 
_ forth in simple language. They may seem at times labored and 
- too meticulous in the analysis of the text, but they do not go 
outside of the bonds of the text into irrelevant sidelines or many 
illustrations. The sermons are not written out in full, except 
_ for special occasions, but the outlines are carefully worked out 
_ with headings and subdivisions and important words and phrases 
- underscored. Their character may perhaps best be illustrated by 
a typical outline, giving only the main points. 

Text: Rom. 10:13 ‘‘Whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
- Lord shall be saved.” 

: Introduction: Ref. to Joel 2:32, an encouragement to sinners 
and an illustration of the way of salvation. 
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I. Salvation in its import. 


1. Salvation implies a condition of misery, wretchedness, | 
danger, sin; necessary because of man’s sin, a condition | 


from which he cannot save himself. 
2. The sinner can be saved—through the coming of Christ 


—His incarnation, the cross—‘“It is finished,” justice — 


was satisfied. 
Il. The universal offer of salvation. 


1. “Whosoever’—a blessed word! A favorite word of | 


Christ. Redeeming mercy offered for all! 


1. No national restriction—“Go ye into all the world.” 


2. No temporal restrictions or conditions—rich and 
poor; young and old. 

3. No restriction as to moral condition—came to save 
“sinners ,’’ seeks that which is lost. 


Ill. The Appointed way of salvation. 
1. Whosoever shall ‘Call upon the name of the Lord.” 
1. The object to which our attention is directed—“the 
Lord,” who is able to save unto the uttermost. 
2. ‘The mode of approach is specified—“call,” i.e., pray; 
a great privilege in our distress and helplessness. 
3. The absoluteness of the promise, “shall be saved.” 


What God promises is sure. The testimony of those 


who have been saved; the triumphant throng in 
heaven. 

“Eye hath not seen its blessed employ, 

Ear hath not heard its deep song of joy. 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair 

Sorrow and death cannot enter there. 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom 

Far beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb 

The clime of salvation is there.” 


Vv. 
JOHNSTON AS A CHURCHMAN 


Johnston’s services were not confined to the local parishes of : 
which he was pastor. He was interested in the wider fields. 


of the Church. His eminent leadership was early recognized. 


He was called to serve on numerous boards, often as chair- 4 
man. He was made a member of the Home Mission Board in } 
1890 and again in 1905 serving until 1918; he was a member | 


of the Board of Directors of the Augustana Book Concern from 
1891 to 1913; he served on the Board of Augustana College and 
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Theological Seminary from 1893 to 1918, and for some years as 
its chairman; he also served on the Board of the Augustana 
Hospital in Chicago. He was elected President of the Illinois 
Conference in 1894, serving until he moved to St. Paul. He 
served as Vice-President of the Synod from 1907 to 1911 and 
as President from 1911 to 1918. He did not accept these posi- 
tions for the honor involved, but as calls to service and dis- 
charged the duties involved with conscientious care. Added to 
these duties the care of a large congregation was enough to break 
the strength of most men. 

Johnston As Synodical President. The Jubilee in 1910 was an 
important milestone in the Church’s history. It marked the divi- 
sion point between two eras, the Swedish and the English. It 
was significant that at this juncture a man was chosen as presi- 
dent who was American born. After 19 years of service as 
president, Dr. E. Norelius was succeeded in 1911 by L. A. John- 
ston. In his valedictory Norelius stressed the need of holding 
firmly to the Lutheran faith and warned against a false union- 
ism. ‘‘The remainder of my time cannot be long,” he said. “We 
must prepare ourselves for the final move. I look forward to it 
with joy and hope.” In recognition of his devoted service, the 
Synod elected him President Emeritus. He spent the last years 
of his life in literary labors and passed away on May 15, 1916. 
Bishop K. H. Gez. von Schéele in a letter to Dr. Johnston pays 
this tribute to Dr. E. Norelius: 


Highly esteemed Brother: 

Deeply moved by the departure from this life to the eter- 
nal home above of my dear friend, the Senior of the Augus- 
tana Synod and former President, Praeses Emeritus, Doctor 
E. Norelius, I feel irresistibly moved to express to you, as 
President and highest representative of the Augustana Synod, 
my warm sympathy in the deep sorrow of all of you at the 
bier, in which rest the earthly remains of the man, whose 
life work has been so significant, not only for the country- 
men in the New World but likewise for old Sweden and its 
church. 

The foundation of native strength on which the Swedish 
national character rests, which, alas, in the homeland, during 
long periods of perhaps more favorable circumstances than we 
could bear, appears to have been weakened, has manifested 
itself among Swedes in America—according to what the de- 
parted friend repeatedly has set forth in his literary labors 
and of which I, more perhaps than any one else outside of 
your own circle, have had an opportunity to learn by per- 
sonal experience—in a manner that not only redounds to the 
unfading honor to themselves, but also for us at home has 
revealed what a Swede still inwardly is and can accomplish 
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in the world, if only surrounding conditions serve to call forth 
the inherited characteristics. 


At the same time that I pay a tribute of reverence and. 


gratitude to the memory of the departed great man, I beg of 
you, Mr. President, to convey to the surviving relatives my 

dial greetings and sympathy. | 
Series : Your humble fellow worker 
K. H. Gez. von Schéele*® 


In response to this letter Dr. Johnston wrote to Bishop von 
Schéele as follows: 


The Augustana Synod appreciated highly that His Majesty, 
the King, was pleased to appoint you, Reverend Doctor and 
Bishop, as representative of the Swedish Church at the Jubi- 
lee of the Synod. The entire synod rejoices over your visit 
and is confident that it has greatly strengthened the bond be- 
tween the mother and daughter churches. 

As on the previous visit (1893) so has your greeting on 
the recent visit (1910) from the King and Church of Swe- 
den awakened a joyful response in the hearts of Swedish- 
Americans. 

The committee responsible for the Jubilee has recently held 
a meeting and received final reports. On behalf of the com- 
mittee the undersigned desires to express to you, Reverend 
Doctor and Bishop, our respectful gratitude not only for the 
worthy manner in which you represented your King and 
Church at the Jubilee in Rock Island, but also for the spirit- 
ual gifts in addresses and sermons which you brought to con- 
gregations in various parts of the Synod, a task requiring 
both physical and spiritual strength. It all reveals your warm 
sympathy and deep understanding of us Swedish-Americans, 
our life and our labors, our educational endeavors and our 
culture. More than anyone else, you have, Reverend Bishop, 
succeeded in uniting the Swedes in the fatherland and the 
Swedish-Americans in America. And we wish to assure you, 
we here in America do not wish to lose the connection with 
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the culture which through the centuries has flourished on — 


Swedish soil. 
With deep respect. 
L. A. Johnston?” 


Johnston came well prepared for the position of president. 
He was well versed in parliamentary procedures, presided with 
dignity, fairness and sound judgment. If he at times showed 
impatience, it was when some member of the Synod indulged 
in personalities or consumed an unreasonable amount of time in 
irrelevant discussion. The burdens and responsibilities of the 
office, added to those of pastor in a large congregation, were 
too heavy. He was sick for nine months in 1913.% Johnston 
shirked no task. Important issues confronted the church during 
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his presidency that required serious consideration. In his annual 
reports he reviews the various phases of the Synod’s activities 
and makes pertinent recommendations. He strongly urged the 
use of English in the work of the church, whenever the needs 
required it. Rev. F. O. Hanson was elected as English Field 
Secretary.*® An Association of English Lutheran Congregations 
within the Synod was formed, which had his full endorsement. 


Relationship with the Church of Sweden. The relationship be- 
tween the Augustana Synod and the Church of Sweden had not 
always been cordial, at least on the part of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. There had always been opposition to emigration. But 
there were also more specific reasons. One of these referred to 
the validity of certificates of birth, marriage, etc., issued by pas- 
tors of the Augustana Synod. The Augustana Synod through its 
president laid the matter before the King of Sweden in 1911 
with the result that the king issued the following order: “Cer- 
tificates issued by pastors in the Augustana Synod in America 
regarding privileges of man or woman to marry or other facts 
recorded in Church Register shall be recognized as valid in 
Sweden. Such certificates shall be endorsed by the Synodical 
president or conference presidents or by Swedish diplomatic or 
consular officials. Information concerning synodical or confer- 
ence presidents may be obtained at the diocesan chapter. This 
is to be effective January, 1912.”°° The Synod expressed its 
satisfaction over this result, for which Bishop von Schéele in 
no small degree was responsible. The coolness toward the Au- 
gustana Synod in high church circles was manifested according 
to one observer at the General Lutheran Council held in Upp- 
sala August 28-31, 1911. Pastor P. G. Thelander, who was pres- 
ent at the meeting, wrote: “If the attitude of the Swedish 
Church toward the Augustana Synod depends upon the feeling 
among the authorities at Uppsala, we can count on no sympa- 
thy from her, since their sympathies are directed only toward 
the Anglican Church.”?: This comment was especially signifi- 
cant, since at that time the Episcopal propaganda among the 
Swedes in America was quite active. 

There was also the issue regarding the status of Augustana 
pastors, who sought admission for service in the Church of 
Sweden. Even though some of these had an A.B. degree and 
had completed the prescribed seminary course in the Augustana 
Seminary, they were, nevertheless, denied the right to seek the 
position of rector (kyrkoherde). As the academic and theologi- 
cal training of the Augustana pastor was recognized as on a 
par with the corresponding training of a pastor in Sweden, the 
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restrictions were considered humiliating, although, admittedly, 
some requirements with specific reference to conditions in the 
Church of Sweden, such as knowledge of church law and civil 
regulations, might justly be demanded.?? Bishop K. H. Gez. von 
Schéele, a competent judge, had given high praise to the Augus- 
tana pastors’ training. 

The economic advantages of the pastor in the Swedish Church 
were offset by conditions and regulations that often seemed ob- 
jectionable to an Augustana pastor. The presence in America 
of representatives from Sweden at the Jubilee in 1910 and the 
organization of the Society for the Preservation of Swedish Cul- 
ture in Foreign Countries (Riksfé6reningen for Svenskhetens 
bevarande i utlandet) and similar activities had awakened a de- 
sire in a number of pastors to return to the homeland.”* Between 
1860 and 1909, 40 pastors of the Augustana Synod entered the 
service of the Church of Sweden. 

The Consecration of Sdderblom As Archbishop. An event of 
unusual significance also for the Augustana Synod was the eleva- 
tion of Nathan Sdderblom as Archbishop of Sweden. Not only 
was he appointed over the heads of Bishops Hjalmar Danell and 
J. A. Eklund, who had received the highest number of votes, 
but was, with the exception of J. O. Wallin, the first archbishop 
since 1676 not chosen from the ranks of bishops. His liberal 
views also gave concern in conservative quarters. 

It awakened, therefore, more than ordinary interest, when the 
Augustana Synod received an invitation to be represented at 
the consecration ceremonies. 

The invitation reads: 


To the Augustana Synod. 

Dear Swedish fellow-believers and brethren in Christ. : 
Since I have been appointed Archbishop of the Swedish 
Church I wish hereby to inform you of this fact. Twenty-one 
years ago I was ordained to the holy ministry by the Bishop 
of Lund, Gottfrid Billing. The same person, who thus in- 
trusted to me the service of the Word in the Swedish Church, 
has also promised to consecrate me to the office of Bishop, 
just as his predecessor in Lund, Archbishop Eskil, three- 
fourths of a millenium ago in 1164 consecrated Stephan the 
first Archbishop of Uppsala. The Consecration, D.V., will take 
place in the Cathedral of Uppsala this coming November 8th, 
the birthday of my sainted father, a faithful and zealous’ 

preacher of the Cross in a congregation of the Archdiocese. 
Many and strong ties unite the Swedish Church in the 
homeland with the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran daughter 
church in America. We are of the same language and blood, 
and have behind us the same history which our fathers under 
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God’s wonderful guidance lived through. But even more closely 
are our souls united in our common faith, grounded in God’s 
Holy Word, the prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old 
and New Testament and purified and explained by the serv- 
ant and prophet of God, Martin Luther, confirmed by the Diet 
of Uppsala 1593 and sealed by the martydom of the king 
ee Adolphus, defender of the Evangelical faith (Nov. 6 
. 1632). 

Because of this sacred community of faith I respectfully 
propose that you send one or more from your group to par- 
ticipate in prayer and the laying on of hands at my consecra- 
tion to this responsible service. I would ask that the brother 
or brothers, whom I dare expect from the Augustana Synod, 
would, if possible, come to Uppsala two days earlier, Nov. 6, 
to the observance of the Gustavus Adolphus Memorial Cele- 
bration. On the Luther Day, November 10, I plan to assume 
the presidium in Uppsala Cathedral and present my Pastoral 
Letter. 

Anticipating your kind reply and asking that we, although 
separated by land and sea, may join in mutual intercession 
for each other and for the dearly redeemed souls entrusted 
to our care, I am 


Nathan Soderblom 
Uppsala, Epiphany Sunday, 191474 


It was the first time such an invitation had been received. 
It was more than an act of courtesy. It carried with it implica- 
tions of deep significance. It implied an official recognition of 
the unity of faith of the Augustana Synod and the Church of 
Sweden, and a recognition of Augustana as a sister Church. It 
was also an answer to the Episcopal propaganda among the 
Swedes in America. 

But the invitation also presented a delicate question for Presi- 
dent Johnston. Should the Synod accept the invitation? Would 
an acceptance be construed as establishing some sort of official 
relationship with the Church of Sweden? 

There was also another point involved. Nathan Sdderblom 


- was well known through his writings as a liberal. In the field 


of comparative religion he had followed the school of histori- 
eal criticism, especially in his book, Gudstrons Uppkomst (The 
origin of faith in God), which had called forth sharp criticism 
also in this country. Dr. T. E. Schmauk, President of the Gen- 
eral Council, in a letter to Dr. L. A. Johnston, July 31, 1914, 
wrote: “As true Christians and loyal Americans, I] hope and 
pray that the Augustana Synod, in many respects the most 
powerful Synod of the General Council, which was organized 
for the preservation of the purity of doctrine—will not give its 
consent to participate in the laying on of hands on this brilliant 
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but heretical head of the Swedish Church, who, if I mistake not, — 


is a denier of the fundamental purpose for which our poor and 


dear Lord Jesus came into the world.” Participation in such an ! 
act by the Augustana Synod he felt “would be co-operation in | 
the establishment of unbelief in the head and heart of the Swed- | 


ish Church.’’”> 


Pastor Adolf Hult, pastor in Omaha, Neb., later professor at | 
Augustana Seminary, who had written several critical articles | 
in Augustana about Sdderblom, protested in a letter to Dr. — 
Johnston, against participation by the Synod in the act of conse- | 
eration. ‘The doctrinal articles of the Synod,” he wrote, July 24, _ 
1914, “forbid the Synod from participation in the consecration _ 


of a known errorist, no matter on what grounds. We are pledged 


to faithfulness to the confessions.’”’ He describes Sdéderblom as | 


“one of the most advanced rationalists in Europe.’’”® 


Dr. Johnston was faced with a difficult dilemma. A decision | 


had to be made. To sound out the views of the Synod he wrote 
to the officers of the Synod, the Conference presidents, and 


other Church leaders, for their opinions, since the invitation | 


had come after the Synodical meeting. 
Besides the views given above, the following excerpts are of 
interest: 
Dr. G. Andreen, Rock Island—‘“By this invitation the Swedish 
Church gives an important recognition of our work, which 


will greatly strengthen the feeling of unity between the Mother | 


Church and us here in the land of the West. This invitation 
comes to us as a friendly hand extended to us from friends 
in the homeland. To preserve our heritage we need to 
strengthen our contact with a land whose history through 
the guidance of God belongs to us also—.” 


| 


Dr. E. P. Olson, Kansas: “‘The invitation appeals to me. It is | 


unique and shows that the leading men of the Church of Swe- 


den desire to give us recognition and extend to us a brotherly _ 


hand.” 
Rev. C. R. Swanson, Columbia Conf., favors participation. 


Rev. J. E. Rydbeck, Iowa, favors doing what “courtesy and love ; 


for the Church of the homeland and its people demands.” 


Dr. 8. G. Youngert, Hartford, Conn., writes, “The invitation is 
a beautiful and appreciative act and we cannot but be grate- 


ful for such friendliness.” 


Pastor Jos. A. Anderson, Secretary of the Synod, makes some 
reservations, principally on the ground that the Synod’s partici- ? 


pation might be construed as an endorsement of Sdéderblom’s 


known liberal theological views. Others favoring sending a repe — 


> 
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resentative were Dr. M. C. Ranseen, Illinois; Pastor A. T. Fant; 
Dr. L. H. Beck, New York; Dr. P. A. Mattson, Minnesota; Pas- 
tors L. A. Bergstrom, Canada; Peter E. Berg, California; Dr. S. 
G. Ohman, New England; Mr. K. T. Anderson, Rock Island; and 
Dr. C. F. Sandahl, Nebraska. 

The almost unanimous opinion was that Sdderblom’s cordial 
invitation should be accepted. Courtesy demanded it; to refuse 
would have been to reject a friendly hand. 

But who should be sent? Many proposed the president, Dr. 
Johnston, but poor health made this inadvisable. Dr. S. G. Oh- 
man most eagerly coveted this honor and modesty did not pre- 

vent him from personally presenting his qualifications and urg- 
ing his candidacy for this important task. After seriously 
-eonsidering the matter, Dr. Johnston addressed to Archbishop 
Séderblom a formal acceptance of the invitation on behalf of 
the Synod: 


The Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod in North Amer- 
ica acknowledges with joy and gratitude the receipt of the 
formal invitation to send one or more representatives from 
our Synod to participate in your consecration as Archbishop 
in the Uppsala Cathedral this coming November 8. 

The Augustana Synod appreciates highly the honor to have 
received this special invitation. As president of the Augustana 
Synod, I have the honor and pleasure herewith to announce 
that L. G. Abrahamson, D.D., Pastor and Editor-in-Chief of 
the Church paper, Augustana, has been appointed to represent 
the Augustana Synod at the Consecration of Your Eminence 
as Archbishop and through him the Synod expresses its re- 
spectful greeting. 

St. Paul, Minn. L. A. Johnston, 
July 15, 1914 President of the Augustana Synod?? 


Dr. Abrahamson was well qualified for this assignment. Both 
in 1893 and 1901 he had been closely associated with Bishop von 
Schéele on the latter’s visits in America. As editor of Augus- 
tana. and from visits in Sweden Abrahamson was acquainted 
with many of the leaders in the Swedish Church, and well 
versed in the formalities such an occasion required. In a letter 
to Abrahamson, Archbishop Sdderblom extended a warm wel- 
come and an invitation to be his guest and to speak in the 
Cathedral about the Augustana Synod and the Swedish Ameri- 
cans. “I desire,’ he wrote, “at this occasion to hear about our 
Swedish Lutheran brethren in America and their untiring and 
blessed work.’’?8 

_ The Consecration took place in the Uppsala Cathedral, No- 
vember 6-8, 1914, and attracted a large assembly of dignitaries. 
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It was a colorful and impressive service. The sermon was 
preached by Bishop G. Billing on Joh. 1:47-51, with special | 


reference to the Apostle Nathanael of whom Jesus said, “Behold — 
an Israelite in whom is no guile,” an allusion to the Archbishop’s ~ 
name Nathanael. Augustana’s representative, was not only given | 
an opportunity on November 7 to set forth in the Cathedral the — 


story of the Augustana Synod and its work, but also shared in 
the Consecration Service itself together with representatives 
from the churches in Germany, Denmark, and Norway. 


Dr. Abrahamson made a detailed report to the Synod in 1915 | 
of his mission in Sweden. The Synod fully endorsed Dr. John- 
ston’s actions in the matter and passed the following resolu- | 
tions: “The Synod rejoices over the friendly relation between | 


the Church of Sweden and the Augustana Synod as expressed — 


in the invitation to the Synod to share in the Consecration of 
Archbishop Séderblom.” The Synod also expressed its “satis- 
faction over the worthy manner in which Dr. L. G. Abrahamson 
performed the task of representing the Synod on this important 
oceasion.’’”? 
World War I. The festivities at Uppsala, 1914, were, however, 
overshadowed by the outbreak of World War I. In his report to 
the Synod in 1915, Dr. Johnston, wrote: ‘The great World War 


is a fearful reality and a judgment on our whole boasted civiliza- _ 


tion. But from the battlefronts come reports that seriousness 
of life and daily nearness of death has swept away frivolity, 


ridicule of religion, and shallow atheism. A strong religious | 


wave is sweeping through the warring nations. Our modern | 


culture is sick to the core. But now the storm will cleanse the 
atmosphere and liberate the better elements.” But the after- 
math of the war did not justify this optimism. On the contrary, 


the dragon’s teeth of World War I became the seed of the even © 


more devastating World War II. In his report to the Synod in 
1915 Johnston expresses joy over the fact that Sweden was 
able to maintain its neutrality and that America under the 
shadow of the slaughter was permitted to live in peace and 


prosper in both material and spiritual respects. “It is impor- | 
tant,” he writes, “that the Church call upon God in prayer that — 
the warring nations may be chastened and peace established and — 
that God in mercy may protect our country from being drawn | 
into the war and that our nation may maintain a strict neu- | 


trality.” 
Johnston himself suggested the use of the following prayer: 


“Lord, Almighty God, Eternal Father, We cry unto Thee, | 
have mercy upon the people now at war with one another. May | 
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the present conflict have a cleansing and awakening effect and 
serve as a means of preventing unrighteousness and violence 
and bring about fruits of righteousness. Protect, sustain and 
help all who in defense of their country face dangers and death. 
Comfort the sorrowing and save the wounded and dying, etc., 
mero, 2° 
In 1917 the United States was drawn into the World War. 
| Johnston gives expression to the loyalty of the Synod in his 
annual report. ‘We are all patriotic citizens,” he wrote, “and it 
is our duty to restrain all opposition to the government’s pro- 
gram, yield to the inevitable and give the administration all the 
help we can.” In a Memorial Day address delivered in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, May 31, 1915, Dr. Johnston sets forth the fundamen- 
tal elements of Christian Citizenship in which he quotes George 
Washington’s statement: “Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion and neutrality are in- 
dispensable supports,” and sets forth the following points: 
1. Loyalty, 2. Just and reasonable laws, 3. Participation in 
government; 4. Recognition of divine authority; separation of 
Church and State does not mean indifference to political and 
civic duties of its citizens.*! 
With the news that the United States had entered the war 
in the Spring of 1917 a wave of patriotic enthusiasm swept 
through the nation.*? Young men enlisted for service in the 
armed forces, young women volunteered as nurses and for other 
types of service; Ladies’ Aid Societies were organized to make 
bandages and knit army socks and sweaters; the people’s sav- 
ings went into war bonds and the national emblem and service 
flags appeared in the churches. The Lutheran Brotherhood was 
organized and built chapels within or near the army camps, pas- 
tors volunteered as army chaplains; soldiers’ and sailors’ social 
centers were opened in the larger cities; the Lutheran Commis- 
sion for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare was organized. Drastic 
measures were adopted to prevent disloyalty. As many German 
Lutherans had favored Germany in the early period of the war, 
they were especially under suspicion after America became in- 
volved. Some suffered innocently at the hands of local “safety 
councils.”’ The use of foreign languages in all public gatherings 
including religious services, was prohibited in some states. To 
guard against misrepresentation of the Lutheran Church, Dr. 
Lauritz Larsen was appointed as a representative in Washing- 
ton. Lutheran loyalty had been attacked by the Nebraska State 
Council of Defense. This was answered by the statement that 
“the Lutheran Church stands, not only in Nebraska, but before 
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the world committed by its fundamental teachings without equiv- | 


ocation or mental reservation to unquestioned loyalty to the gov- 
ernment and in this respect requires no defense from us.”** The 
State Council publicly disavowed any attempt to cast aspersion 


on the Lutheran Church as such, but only on those few “who | 


had discouraged the American cause.” 
The year of 1917 had been planned as a year of Jubilee on 


the occasion of the 400th Anniversary of the Reformation, in | 


which all Lutherans in America would join. While the war 
naturally made such an observance difficult, and in the eyes of 
some might be construed as pro-German, it was nevertheless 
carried out, but on a more modest scale. ) 


As on a previous occasion the Augustana Synod petitioned 
the King of Sweden to send a representative to bring greetings 
from the Church of Sweden and share in the festivities. The 
King granted the petition and appointed Bishop Ernest F. Loéne- 
gren to perform this mission and thereby “strengthen the na- 
tional, cultural and ecclesiastical ties between the fatherland and 
the sons and daughters in America.” Bishop Loénegren was, how- 
ever, prevented by the disturbed conditions in Europe to come 
to America, but sent a cordial greeting to the Augustana Synod. 
This, however, arrived too late to be read at the meeting of 
the Synod in June, 1917, but was published in Augustana.** In 
response to the greeting Dr. Johnston wrote to Bishop Lénegren: 

“It was with great sorrow that the Synod received the news 


that the proposed plan (of your visit) could not be carried out. | 


But through your greetings we are convinced of your warm sym- 
pathy and deep understanding of the Swedish Lutheran Church 
in America. Although living in the far west and in a foreign 


land, we cannot forget our fatherland in the far north, and we | 


shall always cherish the rich heritage of faith and virtue which 
our fathers have bequeathed to us.” 


Reviewing the situation in the world in the light of the Refor- 


mation Festivities President Johnston wrote in his annual report: 
“We still believe in the power of Christianity. Without this 


the world would perish. May the Church arm herself for the © 


times ahead. If God’s people do not cry unto God, Satan will — 
win in the battles of the spirit and the nations will after the — 


war serve the powers of darkness. These times are perhaps 


God’s hour. Perhaps all this is a harbinger of a rebirth of hu- 


manity. We wait for a new day among the peoples of the world. — 


But our only hope is in Jesus Christ. This is for many a year é 
of suffering, a year of sorrow. How difficult to raise the song — 
of Jubilee when our hearts are full of fear. The sound of Jubi- A 
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lee is dampened by the cries of war from the battlefields. But 
the Kingdom of God shall not perish—This is a year of Jubilee 
in our Church.”’¢ 

To the disruption of the ordinary processes of life, industry 
and commerce and the casualties of war were added the rav- 
ages of the “flu” epidemic in 1918 that claimed many lives 
throughout the nation. 

When the news of the Armistice flashed across the country 
on November 11, 1918, the rejoicing knew no bounds. Parades 
filled the streets of the cities, work stopped, sirens shrieked, 
church bells rang and services of Thanksgiving were held. But 
this final act in the bloody drama Dr. Johnston did not witness 
as he had already a few months before passed from a world at 
war to the land of victory and everlasting peace. 

Augustana and the General Council. When the Scandinavian 
members of the Synod of Northern Illinois, a Synod within the 
General Synod, dissatisfied with the relationship, broke away 
and organized the Augustana Synod in 1860, they did not in- 
tend to remain aloof from other Lutherans in America. When 
the General Council was formed in 1867 Augustana pastors 
were present and in 1870 the Augustana Synod formally joined 
the Council. While the Council was intended to be a federation 
of more or less independent synods, a number of functions were 
delegated to it, such as foreign and home missions, forms of 
worship, etc.27 The Council was composed largely of German 
speaking synods or synods of German background. Augustana 
was the only Scandinavian synod in the Council. From the na- 
ture of the case, Augustana was free to solve its problems in 
its own way. However, when the problem of English home mis- 
sions arose, considerable friction developed, especially in Minne- 
sota. Home missionaries from the General Council organized 
missions that attracted members from the Swedish churches, 
especially because of the language. They also accepted members 
who had come from churches whose practices and discipline 
were less rigid than those of the Augustana Synod. Efforts to 
adjust differences were not very successful and a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the relationship to the General Council grew. 
A tendency toward greater centralization within the Council de- 
veloped, in some respect changing its character from a federa- 
tion to a legislative general body, reducing the constitutive 
bodies to district synods. The Augustana Synod raised objec- 
tions to this interpretation of the Council’s Constitution.** Geo- 
graphically the Augustana Synod was in reality a general body, 
and as the Swedish language was dominant, it had but a small 
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part in the general interests of the Council. It was mainly a 
few among the leaders of the Augustana Synod that attended 
the Council meetings and shared in its deliberations and deci- 
sions. This was especially true as long as the German lan- 
guage as well as English was used in its conventions. 


The observance of the 400th anniversary of the Reformation 
in 1917 raised the question of a merger of the three general 
bodies, the General Synod, the General Synod of the South and 
the General Council. Repeated conferences had through the years 
been held, looking toward the unity of Lutherans in America. 
Co-operative efforts during the war, such as the organization 
of the Commission of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare, the Lu- 
theran Brotherhood and the fellowship created among Lutheran 
laymen in a common task, prepared the way for Lutheran unity. 
The enthusiasm aroused by the Reformation Festival swept away 
prejudices from the past. The vision of a United Lutheran 
Church of America inspired the plans of a merger of the three 
separate bodies. The meeting of the General Council in Phila- 
delphia in 1917 became an historic occasion. In these delibera- 
tions Dr. Johnston could take only a small part on account of 
illness. Some of the leading men of the Synod seemed to favor 
the merger plans, which, however, required the approval by the 
constituent bodies for final action in 1918. In his report to 
the Synod in 1918 Dr. Brandelle, acting for Dr. Johnston, who 
was prevented by illness from presiding, made the plea, “We 
wish sincerely that the Augustana Synod, which was along in 
the formation of the General Council fifty years ago, may also 
share in the organization of the United Lutheran Church. But 
we must state on what conditions we are willing to join.’*® These 
conditions were those embodied in the resolution adopted in 1915, 
“That the Augustana Synod respectfully requests the General 
Council to revise the constitution of said body, so that the Au- 
gustana Synod no longer be placed in the relation of a district 
synod, but recognized as a general body in order that the Gen- 
eral Council might become both in principle and in practice a 
deliberative and advisory body only, so as to facilitate a federa- 
tion of all Lutheran bodies in the land.”’*° A committee on the 
revision of the constitution to meet the request of the Augus- 
tana Synod reported in 1917 that, “it was inadvisable to under- 
take any revision in view of the proposed organization of the 
United Lutheran Church of America.’’*! On this committee were 
the following Augustana men: Drs. C. J. Petri, L. G. Abraham- 
son, F’. Jacobson, Rev. C. E. Frisk, Prof. Geo. Ryden. The ques- 
tion of the merger with the proposed United Lutheran Church 
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had become the most important issue before the meeting of the 
Synod in Minneapolis in June, 1918. As the merger involved 
the entire General Council, it became necessary to sever rela- 
tions with that body if the Augustana Synod did not wish to 


| become a part of the U. L. C. A. The question had been widely 


agitated in the church press and at conference meetings. Opin- 


ions were divided, pro- and anti-merger. A committee from the 
_ General Council, headed by Dr. H. E. Jacobs, appeared before 


the Synod at Minneapolis in 1918, making a strong appeal to 
join the merger. The Synod, however, voted to “dissolve its con- 


nection with the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
_ Church in North America” and asked for “an honorable dis- 
- missal from membership in the said General Council.’ 


This action was a great disappointment to the General Coun- 


| cil. However, while expressing “deep regrets that the Augus- 


tana Synod could not see its way clear at this time to remain 
with the General Council and enter with it into The United Lu- 
theran Church,” the Council recalled with gratitude the fifty 
years of active co-operation in the work of the Council and ex- 
pressed appreciation of “‘the desire of the Augustana Synod to 
co-operate with the United Lutheran Church in educational and 
missionary work.” 

The reasons for the refusal on the part of the Augustana 
Synod to enter the merger were mixed. There had been conflicts 
in Minnesota with reference to English Missionary work; then 
there was the attitude toward secret societies and unionism on 
which the General Synod was rather lax, and the fear of being 
“submerged” in the larger body. 

But the strongest factor was nationalism. The Augustana 


Synod was still strongly Swedish in spirit and language. The 


ties with Sweden and the Church of Sweden had been strength- 


ened through close contact and friendly relations. The Synod 
was divided between two loyalties, its historic past and its 


future task. In 1918 the former won. But those who voted 
against the merger were not all reactionaries. Many felt that 
the time was not ripe, that the Synod was not yet ready for 
such a step. When a few years later the first Lutheran World 
Convention was held, Augustana was represented; when the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council was organized, Augustana became a 
member of it; and when the American Lutheran Conference 
was formed in 1930, Augustana was a part of it. What has 
kept the Augustana Synod from entering more recent efforts of 
Lutheran unity has depended on factors which lie outside the 
period here considered. 
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Since sickness prevented Dr. Johnston from taking an active | 
part in the merger discussions it is not possible to state what — 
his position might have been in the matter. In the controversy 
on the question of English home missions in Minnesota, he prob- 
ably favored the position of the Minnesota Conference, but in 
view of his background and his urging the use of English in the 
Augustana churches one would be disposed to assume that he 
might have favored the merger with reservations, as did. Bran- 
delle and other leaders of the Synod. However, when the final 
action of withdrawal was taken in 1918 Dr. Johnston had al- 
ready joined the Church Triumphant.** 


In The Lutheran for June 20, 1918, the editor, Dr. George W. 


Sandt, who had served as professor both at Gustavus Adolphus | 


College and at Augustana College, and therefore was familiar 
with the Augustana Synod, in a notice of Dr. Johnston’s death, 
makes this comment: “It was because of his physically ex- | 
hausted condition last October, when he addressed large audi- — 
ences in New England in celebration of the Quadri-Centennial, 
that he failed to be present at the late General Council. This 
was much to be regretted as Dr. Johnston was one who was 
committed favorably to the movement for a United Lutheran 
Church in America, though he occupied a somewhat mediating 
position between the two wings of the Augustana Synod, who 
were divided in their views on this issue.” 


In the same article Dr. Sandt calls the action of the Synod “a 
reactionary step” and “a concession to a racial and synodical 
bias—a long step in the direction of provincialism and particu- — 
larism.” Analyzing the reasons for Augustana’s action, Dr. 
Sandt names the Synod’s “distinctive work and interests, strong — 
racial and synodical consciousness, its nation-wide expansion 
which made it unwilling to be placed on a par with Synods terri- — 
torially limited, growing dissatisfaction with the English home ~ 
mission interests of the Council in sections where the Augus- — 
tana Synod was strongly represented numerically. This last — 
may be regarded as the chief cause of the estrangement.” q 


VI. 
THE LAST CALL 
Dr. Johnston’s health had not been good during his latter F 


years. He was unable to attend the Synodical meeting in Syca- — 


more in 1914. With his annual report he also submitted his — 
resignation, dated, June 11, 1914: 
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“On account of broken health I herewith submit my resigna- 
tion as president of the Augustana Synod, effective as of today. 
At the same time I desire to express my cordial thanks to the 
Synod for the many and various commissions of confidence en- 
trusted to me during a long term of years. Within our Synod I 
have experienced many blessings and it has been a joy for me 
to share in the work with the talents the Lord has entrusted to 
me. May the Lord continue to bless our dear Synod and give 
it grace always to remain faithful to the Word of God and 
the pure confession.” 

The Synod, however, declined to accept his resignation and 
sent him its heartfelt sympathy and well wishes. Dr. Johnston 
expressed gratitude for the confidence manifested and promised 
to serve with the “grace and strength” the Lord would grant 
him. His health improved and he remained in office four more 
years. Hoping to be relieved of his office at the Jubilee Synod 
in 1917 he closed his annual message with the words: ‘As I 
now close my last year of service as president I wish to thank 
the Synod heartily for its love and trust. I wish to thank Dr. 
Brandelle, the vice president, for his assistance. Unity of spirit 
has been present in all our boards and committees. May God, 
our Father, be with our dear Augustana Synod and guide us 
with His grace during this Jubilee meeting and for all time to 
the honor of His Name and the Salvation of Souls.’’* 

Although the Synod reelected him, this became his valedic- 
tory, for during the Synod meeting in Minneapolis in 1918 Dr. 
Johnston on June 10, received his Last Call from the Lord to 
the Church Triumphant. Three weeks earlier he had said fare- 
well to his congregation under deep emotions. “As he wrote, 
‘The hour of parting has come’ he poured out the fullness of 
his heart and gave to his congregation the last measure of his 


strength, the deepest prayer of his love,” wrote his friend Dr. 


Krantz. 

He had nourished the hope of preaching the Synodical ser- 
mon, but as his strength ebbed away he was resigned to the 
will of God and rejoiced in the hope that he would soon see 
and enjoy the things that pass not away. He was refreshed 
by the love and prayers of the pastors who visited him and 
witnessed to the faith and hope that dwelt in his heart. His 
last audible words were: “I see the heavens open and Jesus 
standing there and calling me.’’** 

While the Synod was in session June 10, 1918, the announce- 
ment was made that Dr. Johnston had passed away at six A.M. 
A delegation was appointed by the chair to wait upon the fam- 
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ily and express to them the deep sorrow and sympathy of the 
Synod in their bereavement. The following resolutions were 
passed by the Synod: 


The Augustana Synod in annual convention assembled, ex- 
presses its deep sorrow at the death of Pastor, Doctor of 
Theology and Knight of the North Star, the reverend and be- 
loved president of the Augustana Synod, Dr. L. A. Johnston. 


Inasmuch as in this sorrow is joined the firm conviction 
that our brother’s departure was an entrance to the Sabbath 
rest that remaineth for the people of God after labor well 
done, the Synod desires in this manner to express: 1) Its sin- 
cere gratitude to God who has so richly endowed this servant 
of the Lord in the labor of the Church of Christ, a work that 
has been abundantly blessed; 2) Its acknowledgment and high 
appreciation of the work which Dr. Johnston has performed 
as a leader in our Church and especially as its president dur- 
ing many years. 3) The Synod also desires to express its sin- 
cere sympathy with those upon whom this bereavement has 
fallen, especially the sorrowing wife and children, but also 
the First Ev. Lutheran Church in St. Paul.*’ 

Finally, we invoke upon them and all of us the rich grace 
and blessing of God in life and in death. 

Mpls., Minnesota, June 18, 1918. 


G. Youngert 
Mf 


S. 
O. J. Johnson 


The funeral services were held on June 12, 1918, with much 
solemnity and an elaborate program. The main sermon was 
preached by Dr. G. A. Brandelle, who now as acting president 
represented the Synod. His text was Psalm 27:13. “I had 


fainted unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord © 


in the land of the living.” 


Thus, through this solemn service, Dr. Johnston, who had 
planned and labored for the building of this church, but which 
in his lifetime he had not entered, now “though dead, yet spoke” 


of resurrection and eternal life. “Blessed are the dead, who die 


in the Lord, for their works do follow after them.” 


The body was brought to Moline, Illinois, where services were 
held in the church which he had served. Here members were 
given an opportunity to pay tribute to their former pastor. 


A monument, raised through contributions by members of 
churches he had served, marks the last resting place of one 
of God’s noblemen, a faithful shepherd, a loving husband, father 
and friend, a Christian gentleman. 
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With the exception of the little book Be Thou Faithful (for 
Catechumens) Dr. Johnston did not publish any books. He 
wrote, however, numerous articles in the Church publications, 
mostly of a devotional nature. His varied official duties pre- 
vented him from engaging in more scholarly pursuit. What 
he wrote was written in a fluent style. He was editor of the 
Minnesskrift, published at the Semi-Centennial of the Augus- 
tana Synod in 1910, for which he also wrote an article en- 
titled “The Significance of the Work of the Augustana Synod 
in America.” (Betydelsen af Augustana Synodens Verksamhet 
i Amerika.) Here he writes, “The Augustana Synod pastors 
have been the carriers of Swedish and an independent Swedish- 
American culture. It was our Synod that first worked for the 
preservation of these traditions in America. Without the Church 
our nationality would soon have lost its specific Swedish charac- 
teristics.” 

In a Preface to the English publication of the Semi-Centen- 
nial, The Augustana Synod, 1860-1910, Dr. Johnston wrote: 

We have occasion for special gratitude to God whose wise 
forecast always provides for the exigencies of His people, that, 
under His supervision, our enterprise was inaugurated by men 
who were true Lutheran Christians; men, whose intrepid advo- 
cacy of evangelical doctrine and apostolic church polity made 
strong the defences of truth against the incursions of error; 
men, whose names and the memory of whose worth we charge 
the Swedish Lutherans of the next half century to transmit 
with our testimony to their successors. As nearly all of them 
“rest from their labors, and their works do follow them,” we 
lay upon their graves a thankoffering to their Lord and ours, 
and consecrate ourselves anew to the service in which they 
lived and died. 

In a review of our work of fifty years, while we discover 
humiliating proofs of a faith too feeble, a consecration too 
reserved, and sacrifices too reluctant, and would penitently 
confess that our efforts have been commensurate neither with 
the demand nor with our ability, yet we find abundant occa- 
sion for thankfulness to “the God of all grace” for the dis- 
tinguished success He has given us in many fields, and on 
which, with singular copiousness, He has proved the bless- 
ings of salvation. And we acknowledge to the honor of our 
God that our review supplies abundant encouragement, in the 
form of success, to proceed in our enterprise with redoubled 
zeal and earnestness; and we desire to pledge ourselves to Him 
who has made our service productive, and to one another as 
His servants, that, by the help of that Spirit who worketh 
in us mightily, we will rise to a higher standard of devoted- 
ness to the promotion of His cause on earth, and serve Him 
in the unity of faith. 
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VIII. 
THE JOHNSTON FAMILY 


Johnston was married October 18, 1881, to Anna §. Lind- 
gren in Rock Island, Illinois. She was born in Sweden Septem- 
ber 16, 1859, and arrived in America together with her parents 
in 1872, landing at New Orleans. The family came to Moline 
and here she was confirmed May 24, 1874. Mrs. Johnston was 
of a retiring nature but filled her position with dignity, a 
devoted wife and mother. 

Four children were born to the Johnston’s, one daughter and 
three sons. The daughter, Edith, the oldest, born in Rockford, 
September 21, 1886, married Martin Anderson of Moline, IIli- 
nois, and the mother of two sons, Merrill, and Willard, and a 
daughter, Lois. Of the Johnston’s sons, Arnold V. was the 
oldest, born in Rockford, Illinois, June 13, 1888. He graduated 
from Augustana College in 1911, received his master’s degree at 
Minnesota University, and served with distinction in the field 
of education at Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey, 1916- 
1918. The two other sons, Lyndon C. and Almon W., twins, born 
August 16, 1892, in Rockford, Illinois, entered commercial fields. 

Mrs. Johnston survived her husband by many years, which 
were spent in the home of her daughter, Mrs. Martin Ander- 
son, in Moline, Illinois. Here she died April 5, 1940, at the 
age of 81. 

Dr. Johnston served during a period of great changes in the 
world, the nation, and the church. He gave to his office the full 
measure of his strength and devotion. The burden of his office, 


added to his pastoral duties, undoubtedly hastened the end. But ; 


he resigned himself without complaint to the will of God. 


Life’s labor done, so sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say: 
How blest the righteous when he dies. 


be 


1 


2 


3 
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